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CAPTURED BY BRIGANDS 


Miss Ellen Stone, the American missionary, who was captured iately by brigands in the Balkans. The ransom demanded for 
her release is £22,000 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS,—The Editor is open, to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the colu.ins of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are sho.t, bright, 
personal parigraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the +nowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women ot the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
{THE TATLER” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) fr 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three Months - = - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) £2 1s, 2d. 
Six months - - - - - £1 os. 7d. 
Three months — - - - - - Ios. 4d. 


The above rates‘do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective ot the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money ; 
by cheques crossed “‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of “Tue TaTLEr," 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE TatLer are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger, the leading 
English daily newspaper published in Paris, is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES. 


Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Kitty Grey, at 8, Matinee on Satur. 
day, at 2. 

Avenue (Northumberland Avenue) — 7he Night of the Party, 
at 8.30, Preceded by Between the Dances, at 7.45. Matinee on 
Saturday, at 2,30. 

Comedy (Panton Street, Haymarket)—When We Were Twenty- 
one, at 8.15. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Criterion (Piccadilly Circus)—7he 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Daly’s (2 to 8, Cranbourn Street, W.C.)—San 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Drury Lane—7%e Great Millionaire, at 7.45. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 1.45. 

Duke of York’s (St. Martin's Lane)—7%e Sentimentadlist, at 8 
Matinee to-day, at 2, 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.)—T7he Toreador, at 8. 
Saturday, at 2. 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—/ris, at 8. 
at 2, 

Gt. Queen Street.— Uncles and Aunts, at 9. 
8,15, by The Fourney's End. 

Ha: rket—7he Second in Command, at 8.30. 

aturday, at 2.30. 

Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—7%e Last of the Dandies, at 8.15, 

Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 


Toy, at 8.15. 


Matinees on 


Matinee on 
Matinee on Saturday, 


Preceded, at 


Matinee on 


Lyceum—Szerlock Holmes (Mr. William Gillette), at 8. Matinee 
on Saturday, at 3. 
Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—7he Silver Slipper, at 8. Matinee 


on Wednesday, at 2.30. 
Princess’s (Oxford Street)—T7he Shadow Dance. 


Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, W.)—ecky Shar, at 8. 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 

Royalty (Dean Street, Soho)—-7he Second Mrs. Tangueray, at 
8.30. Last performan Nov. 16. 


St. James’s (King Street) —T7he Likeness of the Night, 
at 8.15. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15 


Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury 
Preceded, at 8, by Chari 
Wednesday and Saturday, « 


Avenue)—Ave You a Mason ? at 9 

Begins at Home. Matinees on 

3. 

Strand@ (168, Strand)—4 Chinese Honeymoon, at 8. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15, 

Terry’s (Strand)—A4 Tight Corner, at 8.15. Followed by Shee 
luck Fones, at1o. Matinee on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Vaudeville (Strand)—Sweet and Twenty, atg. Preceded, at 8, 
by Scrooge. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. 

Wyndham/’s (Cranbourne Street)—7he Mummy and the 
Humming Bird, at 8.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 


Matinees on 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), at 2 and 8 
Maskelyne’s Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 
Royal Aquarium. (Westminster), 9,30 a.m. to 12 p.m. 


Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C.) Badle¢—“ Inspiration " at 
7.55, and ** Gretna Green,” at 10.15. 


Empire (Leicester Square) at 8. Sa//ef—‘* Old China,” at 10.10. 
Oxford (14, Oxford Street) at 8. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 
Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8. Matinee on Saturday at 2. 
Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus) at 7.30. 


at 2.15. 
Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.) at 7.30. 


Matinee on Saturday, 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.) — Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 4: 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, 
1o to 6; Sundays, 2 to 4. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Bulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, ro to 4. 

Geology Museum (22, Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10 ; other w Ss, 10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

Greenwich Hospital — Painted Hali open free daily, 10 to 
5; on Sundays after 2, Royal Naval Museum and Chapel 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), ro to 4. 

Guildhall Library—Free, 10 to8. Museum-—Free, 10 to 4. 
Saturdays, 10 to 6. 

Pann LOD Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
ro to 4 (no admission after 3.30) ; tickets, gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 4. Sunday 2 to 4. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond!—Free, daily, 10 a.m. till dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)—9 to 10. 

Milit. and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week-day, 11 to 4; admission 6d. 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 
1oto1r. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 5; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays di ig winter months, 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
10 to 4. 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
g to sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by applicati 
to the Secretary, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursd 
ro to 4. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable-from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open iaily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4. 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10 
On Wednesdays, Thursc ‘ridays open 10 to dusk, 6d. admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m. till dusk. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square}— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 4; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 11 to 4; now closed on Sundays. Sixpence admission on 
Tuesdays and days, 11 tos, Children under 8 not admitted, 
under 12 only with adults. 

Westminster Abbey—Open trom 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week 
day, g a.m. to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d.). On Sundays only by 
order frou: a Member. 


W.C,) — Free; week-days, 
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Undercurrent, at 8.30. _ 
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RINCE OF WALES'S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
* Curzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leigh. 


EVERY EVENING, at Eight precisely, 
‘“ BECKY SHARP,” 
MISS MARIE TEMPEST as BECKY, 


MATINEE WEDNESDAY 
and at 2. 
EVERY SATURDAY 


Box Office, 10 to 10. Doors open 7.45. ‘‘ Becky Sharp" at 8 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE, 


AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
EXFRESS SERVICE. 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK. 

Steamer. Tons. H.P, 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin-Screw) .. 16,000 .. 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK ‘; +» 9,000 .. 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, te 8,250. >< 13,000 
COLUMBIA " .. 8,000 .. 13,000 

Passengers are conveyed from London (Waterloo 


Station) by special train, on day of sailing, to Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comtort and despatch. * 
REGULAR SERVICE. 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) 6 +» 13,000 
PATRICIA (5 ate ++ 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA a Ou ++ 13,000 
PRETORIA 13,000 


” 50 ae 

For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C ; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Southampton and Plymouth. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY THE “‘TATLER”’ 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 


WILLOWDENE WiLL. | By Halliwell Sutcliffe, 65. 
(Pearson.) 

THe OLD KNOWLEDGE. 
(Macmillan.) 

Tue Cavarier. By G. W. Cable. 6s. (Muriay.) 

Antonia. By Jessie van Zile Belden. 2s. 61. net. 
(Murvay.) 

THROUGH THE TuRF SMOKE: Love, Lore, and Laughter 


\ 
By Stephen Gwynn. 6s. 


of Old Ireland. By Seumas MacManus, 1s, (ttsher 
Unwin.) 

A Soctat PRETENDER. By Winifred Graham. 6s. 
(Long.) 

THe PropHET OF BERKELEY SQuareE, By Robert 
Hichens. 6s. (Methuen.) 

Dross. By Harold Tremayne. 6s. (Trelerne.) 

A Girt or Gatway. By Katharine Tynan. With eight 
ulustrations by John H. Bacon. 6s. (Blackie.) 


PATRICIA AT THE INN. By J. C. Snaith 1s, (Arrow- 


smth.) 
Ronatp AnD I; 

Village of the Past 

illustrations, 3s. 6d net. 


or, Scenes and Characters from a 
By Alfred Pretor. With eight 
(Bell, Cambridge.) 


IrtsH Pastorats, By Shan F. Bullock. 6; (.rant 
Richards.) 

A Man oF Iron. By J. Morgan-de-Groot. 6:. (Long.) 

Tue Gotpen Spur: a Modern Romance. By J. S. 
Fletcher. 63. (Long.) 

A Meptey Book. By George Frost. 3s. 61. net 
(Longmans. ) 

Tue Roap To Frontenac. By Samuel Merwin. 63. 
(Murray.) 


Marietta: a Maid of Venice. By F. Marion Crawford. 
6s (Macmillan) 
Tue Trarror's Way, 
(Longmans.) ° 
KinG Frirz's A.D.C. By Frank Hird. 6s. 
A DRoNE AND, A DREAMER. 1 y Nelson Lloyd. 

Library. (Heinemann.) 
SPINDLE AND PLouGH. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney,. 6s. 
(Hemmemann.) 
Tue Arsirer. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. 6%. (Arnold) 
Two Bases In THE City, By Christine Seton and Estra 
Wilbraham. 3s 6d. (Arnold.) 
Har My Lire. By W. Theodore Hickman. 6s. (A1nold.) 


By S. Levett - Yeats, 6s. 


(Bell.) 
Dollar 


Ba RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 
WEEK'S TATLER is as follows: Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES, Care should, 
therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


INDEX AND TITLE PAGE 


FOR 


THE TATLER 


are now ready, and can be obtained Free of 
Charge from any Newsagent, or on application 
to the Publisher. 


Now Ready.) [AN ow Ready. 


VOLUME lI. 
ErHE TATLER 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
Price 12/6. 


Also Binding Cases for Vol. I, 
Price 2/6 each. 


Can be ordered from any local Newsagent or 
direct from the Office, 
6, GREAT NEW STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
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Two Interesting We ddings. 


’ 


t is not often that two weddings of such importance as that of 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone and Mr. Walter Waring take place 
within a couple of days. Mr. Walter Waring, whose marriage last 
Monday to Lady Clementine Hay took place at St. Margarets Church, 
Westminster, is 
a son of the late 
Mr. Charles 
Waring and 
stepson of Sir 
Clement Hill. 
The bride is the 
only daughter of 
the Marquis and 
Marchioness_ of 
Tweeddale. 
Captain Cook- 
son of the 
ist Life Guards 
acted as_ best 
man and _ the 
non-commis- 
sioned officers 
and troopers of 
Mr. Waring’s 
squadron lined 
the nave and 
side aisles during 
the service, while 
gigantic Guardsmen in their cuirasses and helmets were stationed 
at the porch and at the entrance to the church. 


Porter, Ventnor 


“JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’S” SISTER 


Miss Dorothy Christine Richards, the sister of Mrs. 
Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes), who was married on 
October 30 to Mr. G. W. Y. Prendergast 


pes church was very full from an early hour, and the sixteen 

bridesmaids—the tallest of whom was Miss Violet Monckton, 
whilst the tiny maids who led the procession were the little daughters 
of Mrs. Meeking—had no small difficulty in finding which: stick 
belonged to each bridesmaid, for these long, gold-topped staves were 
graduated from the two tall ones down to the short ones held by the 
children, and clustered on them, giving a bright note of colour 
were scarlet rowan berries and mistletoe, the Hay badge. 


he wedding 

cake,'which 
had been made 
in Edinburgh, 
had the place of 
honour on the 
long buffet in 
the dining-room; 
it consisted of 
three tiers sup- 
ported by fluted 
columns in sil- 
ver, the decora- 
tion at the top 
of the cake 
being a diminu- 
tive soldier ona 
black charger ; 
tall silver vases 
full of white 
lilies and snowy 
blossoms stood 
on each side of 
the imposing 
cake. The stair- 
case was a bank 
of flowers, and a 
huge bell of 
white flowers 
hung from the 
drawing - room 
door. Here the 
presents made a 
brilliant display 
ranged right 


Bullingham 
LADY CLEMENTINE HAY 
‘Who was married last week to Mr. Waring 
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round the walls of the front and back room, whilst the many flashing 
jewels had a large case to themselves. The place of honour was 
the gem necklace and pendant from the Duke. and Duchess of 
Connaught, with a kindly letter written by the Duchess. : 


he bride- 

groom gave 
his bride nume- 
rous___ presents ; 
there was a dia- 
mond necklace of 
most uncommon 
design hung with 
large pear- 
shaped single 
stones, a floral 
spray of dia- 
monds set with 
rubies, the regi- 
mental brooch 
in diamonds, a 
pair of diamond 
side combs, an 
enamel and dia- 
mond watch, a 


Byrne 
MR. G W. Y. PRENDERGAST 
Who was married to Miss Dorothy Richards, daughter 


charm in the ‘ : 

eed: of Mr. John Morgan Richards. He is H.B.M. 
shape ora dla~ Vice-Consul at Scutari 
mond _ elephant 


(in allusion to the nickname which the bridegroom bears amongst 
his friends), a ring formed of a large diamond and an emerald, 
each cut in the shape of a heart, a diamond ring, a dressing case 
with Leaten silver fittings, a wonderful toilet set of crystal and gold 


with gold monogram in a rose pink satin case, &c. 
Ore table was given up entirely to fans—of feathers, lace, eagle’s 
wing, and tiny Empire and antique examples; another 
smaller table was devoted to umbrellas, parasols, and whips ; a third 
large one was filled with books of every sort in beautiful bindings, 
including, from the Duke and Duchess of Teck, The Life of Napo- 
Zeon in three vo- 
lumes; cushions, 
tablecloths, and 


needlework were 
ranged together. 


px interesting 


marriage 
took place on 
October 30 at 
Ventnor be- 
tween Mr. G. 
W. Y. Prender- 
gast and Miss 
Dorothy Chris- 
tine Richards of 
Steephill Castle, 
Ventnor. The 
bride is the 
younger daugh- 
ter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Morgan 
Richards and 
sister of Mrs. 
Craigie (John 
Oliver Hobbes). 
The bridegroom, 
is the second son 
of General Sir 
Harry Prender- 
gast, V.C., the 
famous _ soldier 
who led the 
successful expe- 
dition in Burma 
in 1886. 


Bassano 
MR. WARING OF THE ist LIFE GUARDS 
Who was married to Lady Clementine Hay 


b 
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The Passing of Miss Kate iGrocnaway A Friend of Children. 


TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF KATE GREENAWAY’S WORK 


Kate Greenaway was the daughter 
of Mr. Greenaway the wood en- 
graver, who at one time worked 
for “Punch.” She first studied art 
at Kensington and the Slade School, 
but she soon found where her par- 
ticular ability lay, and her dainty 
outline drawings were eventually 
developed into watercolours, with 
flat tints at first but afterwards 
with more elaborate colouring, until 
they achieved the utmost of which 
the artist was capable. Kate Green- 
away was truly the children’s 
champion. She showed us the little 
ones’ graces and delighted us with 
their dainty quaintness of costume 
and attitude. Through the courtesy 
of Frederick Warne and Co., who 
publish quite nine-tenths of Miss 
Greenaway’s books, I am able to give 
some typical examples of her work 


By foreign critics Kate Greenaway 
is rated quite as highly as in Eng- 
land. By some of the best judges 
of art she is ranked with Leighton, 
Millais, Watts, and Crane. This 
wide-world fame depends not on 
her charming book-plates or her 
tiny watercolour portraits, but on 
a dozen picture books, a few birth- 
day books, almanacks, and the like, 
though from 1868 to the time of 
her death she exhibited about fifty 
drawings in various exhibitions, 
Her best-known works are probably 
“Under the Window,” “ Marigold 
Garden,” “ Mavor’s Spelling Book,” 
“The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” and 
“A Day ina Child’s Life.” Kate 
Greenaway may be said to have 
revolutionised one form of book 
illustration and to have dressed the 
children of two countries 


Elliott & F; 
HER WORK MISS KATE GREENAWAY me it HER LIFE 


One of Kate Greenaway's FIVE LITTLE MAIDENS AT TEA Another Kate Greenaway 
children 'A repruduction of one of Kate Greenaway’s coloured drawings little maiden 
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the Hour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, ot think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Steele. 


His Majesty Among the Tailors.—Here is a pretty and well- 
verified story concerning our King when Prince of Wales. In a 
flash of good humour he sent a card to his tailor for a court ball. 
“How did you enjoy it?” asked the Prince a few days after. The 
tailor, not indisposed to give an impression of familiarity with such 
scenes, answered, “Very much, but 1 thought the company was 
rather mixed.” ‘You would 
not have had none but tailors 
present ?”? was the answer of 
his Royal Highness. 


An Exorbitant Lunch. — 
A correspondent writes as 
follows :— 

Knowing the interest you take in 

the preservation of the animal com- 
forts I enclose herewith a bill fora 
Sunday lunch for two at the 
“ Angel,” Guildford. You will see 
that they have charged 7s. Now the 
lunch consisted of soup, half-cold 
mutton, followed by a little stewed 
fruit, the whole inferior to the half- 
crown lunch that obtains at the 
Jarger number of first-class hotels all 
through England. I ought to add 
that I was informed that the fish that 
ought to have been included in the 
lunch was, as the waiter sympa- 
thetically put it, ‘‘ off." No ‘attempt, 
however, was made to take anything 
“ off” the bill. 
This reminds me of the story 
of the French lady who came 
to England at the beginning 
of last century, and who 
wrote home to the effect that 
“They put the Bible into 
your bedrooms but the Devil 
into your bill.” My corre- 
spondent evidently thinks it 
is almost as bad to have the 
“Angel” in your bill. He had better betake himself in future 
to the very excellent “Lion” at Guildford, which I have always 
patronised. 


An Unlucky Prophet.—I note that the Freeman's Journal 
devotes four columns to a letter by Mr. Michael Davitt on the 
Tammany Hall at New York. The article contains much very 


THE FIGUREHEAD AND WHEEL OF QUEEN VICTORIA'S FAVOURITE 
YACHT, : 


Now being broken up at Portsmouth. These with the stern-plate are 
» being preserved by the King 


Elliott & Fry 


MR. J. LAWRENCE, M.F.H. 
The oldest master of foxhounds, who has just died 
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interesting information that might be profitably read by any 
inhabitant of these isles, but never was more unhappy prophecy 
than the following :— 


Still, despite this holy and unholy alliance, the odds were five to four on Tammany 
when I left New York a fortnight ago, and I fully expect to see its victory recorded 
in your columns to-morrow morning side by side with this brief sketch of the history 
and character of this most extraordinary society, 


The same issue of the Freeman’s Journal contains a half-column 
giving the facts concerning the utter rout of Tammany. 


A First-Aid Pillar Box. 
—Stimulated, no doubt, by 
the increasing number of 
street accidents in Paris, the 
authorities of that city have 
hit upon an ingenious device 
for affording first aid to the 


injured. It consists of an 
ornamental bronze . pillar 
shaped somewhat like a 


lighthouse and containing, in 
addition to a_letter-box, a 
folding stretcher, attached to 
which are printed directions 
for its use and the address of 
the nearest hospital. The 
key of the receptacle is 
chained to it and _ placed 
behind a small glass window, 
after the fashion of the 
familiar street fire alarm, so 
that in case of emergency 
anyone can obtain — the 
stretcher without delay. In 
the top of the “lighthouse” 


are illuminated revolving 
picture advertisements and a 
“ELFIN” barometer. 


A Master of Hounds at 
Ninety-four.—It seems some- 
what startling to hear that a man born so far back as 1807 should bea 
master of hounds nearly a century afterwards. Yet Mr. John 
Lawrence of Langstone Court, Monmouth, who died last week, had 
accomplished this unique record. In the year when Mr, Lawrence 
first became master of the Cwmbran Harriers steeplechasing was in 
its infancy and horseracing was in such a primitive condition that 
on Derby Day the crowd overran the course and many of the races 
had to be postponed. 
Mr. Lawrence’s original 
pack hunted both hare 
and fox, but the master, 
needless to say, whenever 
he got the chance, invari- 
ably preferred fox to hare. 
Long after he had passed 
eighty Mr. Lawrence used 
to hunt twice a week and 
was often in the saddle 
for eight hours. 


The Cairo Season. — 
The season is setting in 
towards Egypt and the 
Nile, and the Nile Anglo- 
American Steamer and 
Hotel Company that has , 
its London offices . at 
72, Regent Street, sends 
me a book full of interest- 
ing facts concerning the 
way to reach Egypt, what 
to do when you arrive 
there, &c. The book is 
sent post free to anyone 
who applies for it. 


“LIGHTHOUSE” 
For street accidents in Paris 


A 


THE SCALEER 


Robinson Crusoe’s Grave.—In connection 
with the recent discovery of a grave to “ Robin- 
son Crusoe” in Norfolk, of which some par- 
ticulars were given in the Sphere of August 24, 
it will interest admirers of Defoe’s story to know 
that his birthplace at Largo is marked by a conventional but inte- 
resting statue of Crusoe with gun in hand and basket-hilted cutlass 
at side. It stands in a niche above the door of the house which a 
few years ago 
replaced the 
original home 
of Alexander 
Selcraig as he 
was known 
before he 
changed his 
name to Sel- 
kirk. The 
following in- 
scription ap- 
pears below 
the statue: 
“1885. In 
memory of 
Alexander 
Selkirk, mari- 
ner, the ori- 
ginal of 
Robinson 
Crusoe, who 
lived on the 
island of 
Juan Fernan- 
dez in com- 
plete solitude 
for four years 
and four 
Flariens months. He 
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died 1728 

Who offered the famous prize of 100,000 francs to the c3 {205 
first airship to round the Eiffel Tower from lieutenant of 

St. Cloud and back in thirty minutes H.M.S. Wey- 


mouth, aged 


forty-seven years. The statue is erected by David Gillies, net 
manufacturer, on the site of the cottage where Selkirk was born.” 
The little Fifeshire village seems to sufficiently realise its connection 
with literature and Defoe, for there is an old building on the quay 
known as “Crusoe Hotel” which bears a painted sign of Crusoe 
discovering the footmarks, and there is also a 
“Crusoe Place” in the village. There are 
still'a great number of Selkirks to be found 
living at Largo. 


Creditors of the Crown.—As it is neces- 
sary to go abroad to learn the latest news of 
home, so it is advisable to cross the seas in 
search of stories of past centuries which the 
home folk have forgotten if they have ever 
had any foundation. Thus a foreign jour- 
nalist reminds the British Government that 
an Italian family named Peruzzi has a claim 
against it for £2,500,000 with interest for 
nearly six centuries. It dates back to 1340. 
The warlike King Edward III, he says, pro- 
fessed great affection for the Peruzzi of that 
day, who happened to be a wealthy Florentine 
banker, and like other loving friends borrowed 
as much as the object of his affection would 
lend him. Crecy and Poictiers covered the 
King with glory but did not replenish his 
purse, so poor Peruzzi when the time came for 
payment was obliged to put up with pro- 
clamations in lieu of hard cash. Peruzzi 
protested, says our imaginative journalist, and 
the family have since dunned the English 
Sovereigns periodically for the money. By this 
time the statement of claim must run into a 
good many figures, and the family accountant 
may be congratulated on the accident which 
enables him to test his powers in calculating 
the interest—compound, I presume—for the 
term of years that has elapsed. 
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A relic of the last presidential election in the 
Transvaal Republic. 
by Mr. Kruger’s supporters 
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“Fighting Bob Evans.”—“ Your reference 
to the original cup-lifter,” writes a corre- 
spondent, “is either incomplete or inaccurate, 
for according to ‘Fighting Bob Evans,’ the 
yacht America provided him with his first 
command during the Civil War when he was -only seventeen. 
Carrying jtwo guns and a crew of four-and-twenty in the service 
of Uncle Sam, it was the boy-captain’s boast that even then 
she could overhaul anything afloat. ‘Fighting Bob,’ who recently 
published the ‘log’ of his Forty Years of Naval Life, is now an 
admiral, but at heart he is as boyish as ever, and at the opening of 
the Kiel Canal puzzled the German officers with his jokes and 
captivated the Kaiser by his audacity. 

“Tt was Admiral Evans who, as the story goes, by a little American 
diplomacy induced the Emperor William at his busiest time to 
forsake his work and witness a display of fireworks. These fireworks 
were specially brought over on the Mew York with a couple of 
experts to let them off artistically, but when the admiral told Prince 
Henry that he wanted the Emperor to see them, the Prince said his 
royal brother was too busy. ‘Well,’ exclaimed Evans, ‘if he 
won’t come and look at them I’m hanged if I don’t take the lot 
home again with me.’ The Prince told the Emperor of the threat, 
and the Kaiser promptly capitulated.” 


French Ambassador’s Coach.—The state coach which will 
convey M. and Madame Cambon in the royal coronation procession 
next year is worthy of description, for it is a sample of the other 
diplomatic conveyances. It is a fine landau, with a rumble at the 
back for the footmen and a heavy hammercloth in front, on which 
sits the coachman. It is decorated in deep crimson and dark blue, 
the national colours, and the straps and hammercloth are of the 
same hues. On the panels of the doors are emblazoned a large 
version of the arms of the Republic, surrounded by the motto, 
“Tiberté, Egalité, Fraternité,” and surmounted by the. initials 
“R.F ” (République Frangaise). When the two footmen and the 
coachman in their blue and crimson liveries are in their places the 
general effect will be very gorgeous. 


Widening Piccadilly—The simplest and cheapest way of 
reducing the block in Piccadilly between Walsingham House and 
St. James’s Street would be to buy up Mr. Van der Weyer’s house 
in Arlington Street on the Green Park side. Then a slanting 
road might be run from Piccadilly from somewhere about the Turf 
Club through the site of this house to Bennett Street. All the 
traffic going to Pall Mall, the Strand, and the City would be diverted 
this way, and avery sensible relief of the block at Walsingham 
House would be effected. 


A relic of the war. “This pipe was carved and 
engraved by Sergeant-Major Riley of the 12th 
Lancers. In the centre is a Kruger sovereign, 


The medal was worn 
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Colonel Benson as a Harrovian.—It was 
a somewhat tragic coincidence that just as the 
arrangements were completed for the meeting 
of old Harrovians to consider the question of 
a memorial to the Harrow men who have 
fallen in the war Colonel Benson should have met his death at 
Bethel. George Benson, who belonged to a well-known Northum- 
berland family, was at Harrow under Dr. Butler, now Master of 
Trinity, in the middle of the seventies. He was in Mr. Middle- 
mist’s house and on the modern side, and was one of the 
numerous instances which upset the popular theory that success at 
games or at books at our public schools is the 
only sure foundation for success in after life. 
Benson was neither a great athlete nor a great 
scholar, but he possessed immense force of character 
and was a born leader of men. He passed straight 
from Harrow into the Royal Artillery, and was 
always to the fore where there was any fighting to 
be done. Hedistinguished himself in the Soudan, 
and had been in South Africa since the early 
months of the war. Of the large number of Har- 
rovians who have lost their lives in South Africa 
none was more typical of all that is best in the 
school on the hill than George Elliot Benson. 


Colonel Benson’s Successor.—Colonel Wools- 
Sampson, who took the command when his senior 
officer, Colonel Benson, was killed, has the reputa- 
tion of being the most implacable hater of the Boers 
in South Africa. He was captured in the Jameson 
Raid fiasco, and rather than ask the favour of his 
release from ex-President Kruger he lay in prison 
for months longer than he need have done. Had 
the. raiders all been men of the Wools-Sampson type the whole 
history of South Africa might have been changed. He once fought 
a duel with a Boer with rifles, and though finally he dropped his 
opponent, he carried away more than one bullet in his body. He 
has already been seriously wounded during the present war, but 
everyone who knows him and his determined persistency is aware 
that so long as he can stand so long will he be found fighting, 
though he has already been more than two years in the field. 


A Descendant of Kings.—Lady Annabel Crewe Milnes’s fanceé, 
the Hon. Arthur Edward Bruce O’Neill, comes from a long line of 
ecclesiastical ancestors. He is the eldest son of Lord O’Neill, and 
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The new stamp issued by the Govern- 
ment of Newfoundland bearing an 
engraving of the Duchess of 
Cornwall 
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not only his father and grandfather but for 
three generations further back his lineal an- 
cestors were all clergymen of the Church of 
Ireland. One of these, the Rev. Arthur 
Chichester, married the only child and heiress 
of the O’Neills of Shane’s Castle, and his grandson when raised to 
the peerage and made Baron O’Neill took for his arms the salmon 


~naiant and dismembered hand of the O’Neills. 


A Correction.—A short time back, among “ Birthdays of the 
Week,” I published what I understood was a portrait of Sir Henry 
Mather Jackson, Bart.” This gentleman has since 
pointed out to me that while the descriptive matter 
concerning him was quite correct the portrait is 
not his. I find now that what occurred was this. 
A photographer to whom I applied for a portrait 
of Sir H. M. Jackson sent me the photograph 
which I published. It was a portrait, however, not 
of Sir Henry Mather Jackson, Bart., but of Sir 
Henry Moore Jackson, R.A. I would offer my 
sincerest apologies to both of these gentlemen, but 
the difficulty is this: If I apologise*to Sir Henry 
Mather Jackson, Bart., for mistaking him for Sir 
Henry Moore Jackson, I may offend the latter, and 
vice versa. Anyhow, | hope both these gentlemen 
will understand that the mistake was quite unin- 
tentional, and I trust that it has not caused cither 
of them any inconvenience or worry. 
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A Little Greenlander.—Marie Ahnighito Peary, 
the eight-year-old daughter of Lieutenant Peary, 
the Arctic explorer, enjoys the distinction of having 
been born farther north than any other white 
child that has ever lived. Mrs. Peary has aiways taken 2 keen 
personal interest in her husband’s explorations, and during the last 
ten or eleven years has spent a good deal of her time up north. 
When the baby, Marie, was born in 1893 Mrs. Peary was wintering 
with her husband at Bowdoin Bay, iess than twenty degrees from 
the Pole. The “little nine-pound stranger,” as the lieutenant called 
her, in fact arrived on September 12, quite at the close of the long 
Arctic summer day, and she had only one glimpse of “ the cold grey 
light of the Arctic eve” before the great night settled down upon 
them. Her nursery was hemmed in with snow and ice, her crib was 
made out of a soap box, and she lay in the soft warm furs for six 
months before she first saw a gleam of sunshine. 
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Case Against the 
By Lord Ronald Sutherland-Gower. 


Top 


Hat. 


ou have asked me, dear TATLER, to write 
you an article on my reasons for objecting 
to the “tall hat.” They are the following : 
First, I believe that head-gear to be unhealthy 
and bad both for the outside and inside of 
the head. You have only to look down from 
a gallery on a company of men who habitually 
wear the tall hat to find that almost to a man 
those over fifty are more or less bald, a bald- 
ness, I believe, brought on by wearing the stiff, 
heavy, and tight-fitting hat so clung to by 
those misguided people who consider the tall 
hat a sime gud non of respectability. I believe 
that the baldness so universal in what are 
called the upper classes in. contrast to the 
hair-covered scalp of the poorer classes is 
mainly due.to the tall hat. 

As to its bad effect on the brain I have 
the high authority of Dr. Forbes Winslow, 
who has placed on record his belief that the 
wearing of the tall hat is partly the reason for 
the amount of insanity which is on the 
increase. I regret that I did not keep the letter 
published in one of the leading newspapers in 


which he makes this statement, which, coming- 


from so great an authority on matters in 
which insanity is involved, is ‘a most serious 
one. In the second place, the tall hat, besides 
being hideous in form, is the most inconvenient 
head-covering that civilised man ever adopted. 
The least touch makes the very best naped 
tall hat look like an irate terrier; its shape 
makes it almost a matter of impossibility to 
enter a hansom or a brougham without 
crushing it, and in achurch, or when it has to 
be carried in the hand, it is a perpetual 
nuisance and anxiety. 

Surely the above are sufficient reasons for 
making one dislike this head-covering, which 
has had its day, and after a century of exist- 
ence might be allowed to amuse future 
generations, who will wonder how we ever 
tolerated for so Jong a time such an uncom- 
fortable, unhealthy, and ugly fashion. 

Those who have written letters to the 
newspapers in favour of the tall hat give 
some singular reasons for its maintenance. 
Some persons say the tall-hat has saved their 
lives, for when a tile or chimney-pot fell on it 
it saved their precious skulls from fracture ; if 
our common round places our heads in such 
daily jeopardy would it not be better to 
remain within doors, or when obliged to en- 
counter the fall of tiles and ladders to wear a 
flat-shaped steel helmet similar to those in 
vogue by the Crusaders ? 

Some write that it would be impossible to 
appear in their frock coats without a chimney- 
pot on their heads, as if the frock coat were 
an article of Clothing sacred to them as was 
the white flag to the Comte de Chambord. 
Others say that what makes the retention of 
the tall hat a matter of vital importance is 


that the ladies whom they are pleased to 
accompany abroad would not be seen with 
them without the head-gear they love so 
dearly. I cannot believe the fair sex to be so 
stupid as these latter advocates of the chimney- 
pot would make them out. ; 

The real reason that makes the general 
run of people wear this tall hat is the fear that 
they may be thought original, if not eccentric, 
by wearing a more comfortable and sensible 
head covering. Napoleon is said to have 
called us a nation of shopkeepers ; if he had 
called us a nation of snobs he would have 
been nearer the truth. The tall hat is worn 
by thousands merely because they think it 
makes them appear higher in the social scale, 
and owing to the distinction it is supposed to 
bestow ; there are also thousands whose sole 
ambition it is to be in a position to wear one, 
The artisan considers that when his son 
becomes a clerk and wears a tall hat and a 
“tail-coat” when he sets forth to his daily 
labour he has done well by his offspring and 
has raised him to a higher degree than 
that in which he was born. The tall-hatted 
clerk who considers himself in a position in 
which he must “keep up appearances ” since 
he “goes to business dressed like a gentle- 
man” is apt to regard himself as a superior 
being to the average working man to whom 
the glistening beaver is unknown. In many 
grades of society, chiefly the commercial 
grades, the tall hat is regarded as a mark of 
position, and only within the last few years 
have straw hats been seen upon the Stock 
Fashion is the 
sole arbiter in these days, this 
reason it is not surprising that such numbers 


Exchange in the summer. 
and for 


of men injure their health and spoil their 
pates by donning the most ridiculous head- 
covering that the ingenuity of the proverbial 
insane maker of hats ever devised. ; 

“But what could you wear instead of a tall 
hat ?” J have often been asked, and my answer 
is “ Whatever you please ; but for heaven’s sake 
give up that monstrous black abomination 
you now suffer under.” 

I have received some amusing letters on 
the subject of the tall hat controversy. The 
following reached me recently. The letter 
is directed as follows, “ The 7zwes office, to 
Lord Sutherland, London,” and within is the 
following :— 

S1r,—I read in the Journal tl Heraldo de Madrid (Oc- 
tober 22) that you have published a beautyfull article in 
the Times proposing a duty upon the dress of silk hats to 
oblige the desaparition of this ridicule fashion. I propose 
myself to do the translation in Spanish and publish it in 


a journal of Madrid.—I am, sir, yours sincerely, AuGusTo 
C. DE SANTIAGO, 


The following clever verses appeared in 
Punch a year or two ago—I copy the con- 
cluding verses ; they were called forth by a 
letter in the 7zmes from a firm of hatters, 
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who wrote, “this article of head-dress gives 


the finish to the gentleman ” :— 


Bald Cassar would have hailed it with delight, 
Better than wreaths to wear throughout the day. 

Alas! Black Prince and Bayard, you were quite 
Ungentlemanly bounders in your way ! 

Nor you, nor Cceur de Lion could array 
Yourselves in what our counter-jumper can, 

In those dark ages you could not display 
What “ gives the finish to the gentleman.” 


Poor Phidias lived ungladdened by the sight 
Of such a head-dress ; graceful, gallant, gay 
Velasquez, Rembrandt, Titian—king or knight 
In chimney-pot they never could portray. 

That's why the modern man, perhaps R.A., 
Excels them all, for he can daily scan 

The hat unknowr. to duffers such as they, 
Which “gives the finish to the gentleman.” 


Envol. 
Prince, you whom taste in dress these hatters say 


Is universally acknowledged, can 
You not begin a better hat which may 
Give, likewise, finish to the gentleman ? 

While staying with an ex-premier lately 
he informed me that at the time of the 
Diamond Jubilee he had written to the 7zmes 
suggesting that he hoped the day had at 
length arrived when the obnoxious tall hat 
would be a thing of the past ; but he had not 
the courage to sign his name, so fearful are 
even the most enlightened of our statesmen 
regarding matters of taste and dress. 

In conclusion, I hail with high hopes the 
fact that during the last year the tall hat has 
been seen far less frequently in our parks and 
streets. May we all live long enough to see 
its total disappearance. 


THE OUTSIDER. 


phe. say that life is dull and grim, 
Your social light the merest glimmer, 
Unless you feel you’re in the swim. 
1 cannot say, I’m not a swimmer. 


The worth of Zhe Eternal City 

I’m quite prepared to take on credit ; 
It may be brilliant, wise, and witty— 

I cannot say, I haven’t read it. 


The five-act long decline of /rzs 

You say is grand, no doubt you mean it, 
I must reply to all inquiries— 

I cannot say, I haven’t seen it. 


They tell me Lady —— you know who 
Has looks and morals worse and better 
Than anyone one ever knew. 
I cannot say, I haven’t met her. 


My morning paper says the King 
Is ill, his work has overtasked him ; 
My evening sheet says no such thing. 
I cannot say, I haven’t asked him. 


Some grant Lord Roberts all prestige, 
While others upon White would pin it ; 
Seme think that Buller raised the siege. 
I cannot say, | wasn’t in it. 


Should Lipton win the cup, one hears 
Above all other cups he’d rank it ; 

Now p’raps he’ll take the cup that cheers. 
I cannot say, I never drank it. 


They say that life’s all milk and honey, 
That cares are few and joys are many. 
If only you can roll in money. 
I cannot say, | haven’t any. 
W. S. JACKSON. 
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EDITORS IN THEIR DENS 


Mr. James Nicol Dunn of the “Morning Post.” 


Copyright of “ The Ta‘ler” 


Mr. James Nicol Dunn is a Scot, but beloved of all Englishmen who know him. He was born in Kincardineshire, educated 
at Aberdeen, and had served an apprenticeship to many journals before be assumed 
the editorial chair of the ‘‘Morning Post” in 1897 
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A Ploughing Match 


in Kent. 


ONE OF THE PRIZE TEAMS AT THE RECENT PLOUGHING sMATCH NEAR DARTFORD 


A Ploughing Match.—To most people ploughing does not seem 
the most exciting or sporting form of amusement, but the competitors 
at the annual ploughing match which was held at Idleigh Court 
Farm, Ash, in the neighbourhood of Dartford, Kent, recently excited 
immense interest and produced some excellent matches. The com- 
petitors were the servants of farmers renting not less than twenty-five 
acres of land. The ploughing began at nine in the morning, the 
conditions being that half an acre of ground had to be ploughed by 
one o’clock. In addition to the prizes, which consisted of silver cups, 
silver watches, and in some cases money, every ploughman competing 
received a woollen guernsey. 


The Origin of the Chrysanthemum.—The season of the chrysan- 
themum is once more with us. How many of my readers, I wonder, 
know when and by whom this glorious flower was introduced into 
Europe ? It was a hardy sailor from Marseilles named Blaucart 
who first brought back from the East the flower beloved by the 
Chinese and Japanese. He sent the plants and seeds he had 
brought back in 1790 to Louis XVI., who entrusted them to his head 
gardeners, Desfontaines and Thouin. During the First Empire the 
chrysanthemum was very much the fashion, but it fellinto neglect at 
the Restoration, and in 1868 it would have been exceedingly difficult 
to have found a single specimen in Paris. Then came the revo- 
lution in Japan which opened the treaty ports to foreign commerce, 
and the European public suddenly became curious to possess the 
lovely flower that was so familiar an object on all the pottery, 
bronzes, and embroideries which were exported to Europe. And thus 
began the second invasion of the chrysanthemum, which has been 
one of the favourite flowers of exhibitors for so many years. 
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A Warning to ‘‘ Tattooers.”—It is to be hoped that the death of 
a boy at Newport, Monmouthshire, from tattooing will put a stop to. 
that exceedingly foolish fashion which threatened last season to. 
become a veritable mania. The boy in question was tattooed with 
many others, the boys operating on each other after seeing a 
tattooed man in a travelling show a few weeks ago, This particular: 
victim got blood poisoning and fever, and died, according to the 
doctor, fiom the result of the tattooing. We shall probably hear 
less now of fair ladies visiting the various ‘ professors.” of the art 
of tattooing to have mysterious initials indelibly printed on their 
arms, or gentlemen patiently enduring pain and boredom while a 
ballet dancer or a dragon is developing on their epidermis. The 
present form of tattooing with the lancet and lymph may be less. 
ornamental but can certainly plead greater usefulness. 


A Victor Hugo Museum.—Victor Hugo has almost as great a name- 
in this country as in his own, and his many admirers will probably- 
be glad to hear that the museum which is to be dedicated to him. 
will shortly be taken in hand by the Municipal Council of Paris. 
The house formerly inhabited by the poet, No. 6, Place Royale, is to- 
be transformed from the municipal school, which it now is, into a 
museum in which will be placed not only a complete set of all his- 
works but also his drawings and the furniture he was so fond of 
making himself. There will also be a.gallery of pictures, engravings, 
and statuary inspired by the great author personally or by his 
writings, a reconstruction of his death chamber, and all the archives 
and family souvenirs which may be of use to future historians. If 
only England possessed anything so complete around the name and. 
memory of him whom Hugo called “the divine Williams ” ! 
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walk round Belgrave Square is as good 
as a ramble through Dedrett or Burke, 

for the square with its forty-nine houses 
shelters two dukes and a dowager duchess, a 
marchioness, four earls, and a countess, a 
viscount and a viscountess, three barons 
and two baronesses, half-a-dozen honourables, 
three baronets, and several M.P.’s. The 
residents of the square are :— : 

2.—Captain Ernest George Pretyman, 
Conservative M.P. for the Woodbridge Divi- 
sion of Suffolk, spent nine years in the Royal 
Artillery, and has been six years in Parlia- 
ment. He married Lady Beatrice Bridge- 
man, daughter of Lord Bradford. 

4.—Hon. Elizabeth Willoughby is the 
sister of Lord Ancaster, who resides at No. 12. 

6.—Lord Newton (Thomas Wodehouse 
Legh) was originally in the diplomatic ser- 
vice, sat in Parliament for twelve years, and 
succeeded his father, the first baron, in 1898. 

7.—Mr. William Graham Vivian, nephew 
of the 1st Baron Vivian, was born in 1827. 
His seat, Clyne Park, is near Swansea. 

8.—The Hon. Mrs. Bampfylde is the 
daughter-in-law of Lord Poltimore. Her 
residence, Hartsbourne Manor is at Bushey. 

10.—Lord Baring is the son of Lord 
Northbrook. : 

12.—The Earl of Ancaster, whose family 
name is Heathcote-Drummond-Willoughby, 
succeeded his father in 1867 as Lord Aveland,. 
his mother in 1888 as Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby, and was created Earl of Ancaster in 
1892. He owns the Drummond estates in 
Perthshire. 

13.-—The Countess Beauchamp is the 
widowed stepmother of the late Governor of 
New South Wales and of Lady Mary Lygon, 
lady-in-waiting to the Duchess of Cornwall. 
She is a daughter of the 3rd Earl Manvers. 
One of her sons was killed, and the other 
wounded, at the front. 

14.—Mr. George James Drummond is a 
partner of the great firm of bankers who are 
descended from the Earls of Perth. 

15.—The Duke of Bedford is the mil- 
lionaire landowner ~of Bloomsbury. He 
succeeded his, brother in 1893. 

16.—Major H. R. Crompton-Roberts is 
in the Grenadier Guards. The Roberts family 
is Welsh, the seat being at Dreybridge, Mon- 
mouth, In 1861 Mr. Charles Roberts married 
Mary, the heiress of Roger Crompton of 
Breightmet, and assumed her name. 

17.—Mr. Pandeli Ralli is one of the 
family of Greek merchants. He is a great 
friend of Lord Kitchener, who stayed with him 
on his triumphant return from Omdurman. 
He sat ten years in Parliament. : 

18.—The Austro-Hungarian Embassy. 
—The Ambassador, Count Deym, has spent 
forty-one years in diplomacy and has been 
in London since 1888. The first secretary, 
Count Alb rt Mensdorf-Pouilly-Dietrichstein, 


NO. 18—THE AUSTRIAN EMBASSY 


WHO’S WHO IN 
BELGRAVE SQUARE 


is a distant kinsman of King Edward. Prince 
Louis Esterhazy is the military attaché. 

19.—Earl Feversham (William Ernest 
Duncombe) was raised to the peerage in 
1868. He was the father of the beautiful 
Duchess of Leinster. His only surviving son, 
Hubert, served at the front. 

20.—Dowager Lady Newton is the mother 
of the present peer, who resides at No. 6. 

21.—Major George Paynter was formerly 
in the King’s Dragoon Guards, 
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15—THE DUKE OF BEDFORD 


22,—Sir Cuthbert Peek succeeded his 
father, the rst baronet, in 1898. He is 


' married to a sister of the Minister for War. 


23.—Viscountess Hambleden is the 
widow of the late Mr. W. H. Smith, and 
was raised to the peerage in 1891. 

Herbert House.—Lady Herbert of Lea 
is the widow of the rst Baron Herbert, who 
died in 1861, when his title was merged into 
the Earldom of Pembroke. She was married 
in 1846. 
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NO. 49—THE DUKE OF, RICHMOND 


Downshire House—The Right Hon. 
W. /. Pirrie is the chairman of Harland and 
Wolff, the great Belfast shipbuilders. 

25.—Lady Trevor is the widow of the 
Ist Baron. She is the aunt of Lord Curzon. 

28.—Lord Carew, the 3rd Baron, suc- 
ceeded twenty years ago. He has no issue. 

29.—Mr. Edward James Stanley, M.P. 
for the Bridgwater division of Somerset, is 
married to the daughter of the Ist Baron 
Taunton. 

31.—Lieut. - Colonel Charles Meeking 
married a granddaughter of the 1st Earl 
Brownlow. He has been a keen volunteer. 

32,—The Earl of Clanwilliam spent his 
time in the navy and became an admiral in 
1886. 

33.—The Earl of Stradbroke was born in 
1862 and married the daughter of the late 
Lieut.-General Keith-Fraser. 

35.—Major-General Arthur Paget is a 
grandson of the rst Marquis of Anglesey and 
commanded the 2oth Brigade at the front. 
He married a New Yorker. His eldest son, in 
the 11th Hussars, also served at the front. 

36.— Dowager Marchioness of Conyng- 
ham is a daughter of the 4th Earl of 
Harrington and widow of the 3rd Marquis. 

38.—Mr. Cosmo Bonsor is well known 
to Londoners from his connection with the 
South-Eastern Railway. He is a director of 
Combe, the brewers. 

39.—Lord Digby served with the Cold- 
streams in the Suakin Expedition of 1885. 

40.—Mr, Michael Paul Grace is the lord 
of the manor of Shenley. 

41,—Mr. C. J. Murray is M.P. for 
Coventry. He married a daughter of the 6th 
Earl of Aylesford. 

43,—Mr. C. B, McLaren, M.P. for the 
Bosworth division of Leicestershire, is the son 
of the late Duncan McLaren of Edinburgh by 
the daughter of Jacob Bright. He began his 
career at the Bar. He is a big colliery owner. 

44.—Hon. Percy Wyndham isa son of 
the 1st Lord Leconfield and the father of Mr. 
George Wyndham. 

45.—Sir Albert Rollit and the Dowager 
Duchess of Sutherland.—Sir Albert is a 
notable figure in the history of the Chamber 
of Commerce. He married the widow of the 
3rd Duke of Sutherland in 1896. 

47,—Mr. Gerald Dudley Smith is a 
partner in the banking firm of Smith, Payne 
and Smiths and is married to the daughter 
of Lord Coventry. 

48.—Sir John Maxwelt Stirling-Max- 
well is M.P. for the College division of Glas- 
gow. Mrs. Norton was his stepmother. 

49.—The Duke of Richmond and. Gordon 
is the descendant of Charles II. by Louise de 
Kerouaille and got the dukedom of Gordon 
by reason of his grandfather’s marriage with 
the daughter of the 4th Duke of Gordon. 
The Duke was born in 1818. 


PAB SAGE Er: 


The “Rank Bad Luck” of Officers.— 
General Sir Redvers Buller is not the only 
distinguished officer who has been the victim 
of “rank bad luck” or indiscretion—or both 
combined—within the last century. His case 
is paralleled by those of Admirals Sir Richard 
Strachan and Sir Robert Calder, two of 
Nelson’s officers. Three months before Tra- 
falgar Calder fought most gallantly with the 
French and Spanish fleets, and captured two 
ships before superior numbers compelled him 
to retire. He was a valiant seaman, yet 
because he had not done more he was court- 
martialled and driven from the active pursuit 
of his profession. He was never afterwards 
employed at sea. Calder demanded the 
inquiry which broke him. General Buller in 
his famous speech courted the inevitable 
pressure which came from headquarters. 
Calder at the time was almost the same age 
as the general. 


A Disgraced Admiral.—Strachan, another 
brave sailor, was given the naval command of 
the Walcheren Expedition, the military chief 
being the 2nd Earl of Chatham, son of the 
great Pitt. That expedition proved the most 
unfortunate of any upon which England had 
embarked in modern times. From August 21 
to December 1, 1809, nearly 13,000 sick men 
were sent home, exclusive of those who were 
ill on the island, and so numerous were the 
dead that they were buried only at night with- 
out military honours to either officers or men. 
It was the finest and most formidable expedi- 
tion that ever sailed from England and the 
most disastrous. South Africa has resembled 
it in many ways. 


The Success of Incompetence.—Disgrace- 
ful quarrels arose when the chiefs came home. 


Chatham, a hopelessly incompetent general, - 


was guilty of the meanest acts in trying to 
shift the blame on to the admiral. He suc- 
ceeded, and Sir Richard was practically a 
ruined man. Chatham prospered and kept 
in the good graces of the King, yet he had 
done infinitely worse than any of our generals 
at the seat of war, for he came home with 
nothing to his credit and everything to prove 
his own entire unfitness to command. 


Blue Blood in the Army.—It is popularly 
supposed that you will find the largest number 
of titled officers that a British regiment 
possesses in one of the regiments of House- 
hold Cavalry or the Foot Guards. This is 
not the case. The Household Brigade and 
the Brigade of Guards certainly number 
amongst their commissioned officers members 
of Great Britain’s most distinguished families, 
but for sheer show of rank the roth (Prince of 
Wales’s Own Royal) Hussars comes first. 


A Corps d’Elite—In our own day and 
generation this exceptionally smart regiment 
has been particularly fortunate in maintaining 
its cherished traditions, for it has reckoned 
amongst its officers the direct heir to the throne, 
the late Duke of Clarence. His Royal High- 
ness held the rank of major in the roth and 
spent some of his military years with that 
regiment at York. For his sake the roth is 
more than an ordinary regiment in the estima- 
tion of the King and Queen, and it is one of 
the corps specially honoured by his Majesty, 
who is its colonel-in-chief. Exclusive of the 
Sovereign there are amongst the officers of 
the roth a score of titled men ; that is to say, 
every other officer is a peer, a baronet, or a 
peer’s son. The old story about “the roth 
don’t dance” may possibly be an invention, 
but it is certainly suggestive. 


MILITARY GOSSIP. 


The toth and the Peerage.—The colonel 
of the roth Hussars is Major-General Lord 
Kerr, C.B. ; the second in command is Brevet- 
Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. J. H. G. Byng. 
Amongst the majors is the Hon. E. Baring, 
and the captains include Lord W. A. Caven- 
dish-Bentinck, Lord G. W. Montagu-Douglas- 
Scott, the Hon. T. W. Brand, the Hon. J. 
Dawnay, who discharges the hard duties of 
adjutant ; the gallant Sir J. P. Milbanke, Bart., 
V.C., the Earl of Shaftesbury, and the Hon. 


Russell 
PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT 


Who, it is said, will soon join his regiment, the 
7th Hussars, in South Africa 


D. R. H. Anderson-Pelham. The Hon. G. B, 
Portman is the senior subaltern, amongst the 
lieutenants and 2nd lieutenants who look to 
him for guidance being the Hon. T. Lister, 
the Hon. F. W. Stanley, the Hon. W. G. S. 
Cadogan, Lord Howard de Walden, Lord 
Farnham, the Hon. E. B. Meade, the Hon. G. 
L. E. Cole, and the Hon. A. Annesley, 


“The Blues.” —Now that is a formidable 
list, and one which, numerically speaking, is 
not to be beaten; but in the Royal Horse 
Guards there is a dangerous rival who fully 
justifies the subsidiary official designation of 
“The Blues.” Here we reach the very highest 
ranks of society, and find the list of names 
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peppered withldukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, 
and “honourables.” The King is, of course, 
colonel-in-chief, Field- Marshal Viscount 
Wolseley is the colonel, and Lord Binning is 
the lieutenant-colonel. In other ranks are— 
putting aside regimental precedence — the 
Dukes of Westminster and Roxburghe, who 
are both subalterns ; the Marquis of Tullibar- 
dine, D.S.O., the Earl of Arran, Viscounts 
Crichton, D.S O., Castlereagh, and Ingestre, 
Lord Herbert, the Hon, G. C. B. Weld- 
Forester, the Hon. A. H. C. Hanbury-Tracy, 
the Hon. R. Ward, the Hon. A. V. Meade, the 
Hon. R. F. Molyneux, and the Hon. D. C. 
Marjoribanks also hold commissions in the 
Blues. 

Princes as Officers.—It will be seen that 
neither ofthese famous regiments includes a 
royal prince. The 1st Life Guards, however, 
claim the Duke of Teck as a captain—the 
late “ Dolly Teck” of the “Death or Glory 
Boys ”—and the 7th (Queen’s Own) Hussars 
have in their commissioned ranks Captain 
Prince Alexander of Teck, and—almost the 
very junior—Prince Arthur of Connaught, 
who is following in the footsteps of his dis- 
tinguished father in adopting the profession 
of arms, and has now more than a year’s 
regimental service to his credit. 


The Kaiser’s Regiment.—Amongst other 
smart cavalry regiments are the 1st (Royal) 
Dragoons, of which the German Emperor is 
colonel-in-chief, Lord Basing is the second in 
command, and Prince Francis of Teck is 
senior captain. The other officers include the 
Hon. H. W. Mansfield, the Hon. A. Hamilton- 
Russell, the Hon. C. H. C. Guest, and Lord 
Charles Fitzmaurice. 

The Czar’s Regiment. — The 2nd Dra- 
goons (Royal Scots Greys), of which the 
Czar of Russia is the colonel-in-chief, is 
somewhat less formidable in its titles but is 
still strong in this respect. Commissions in 
this famous body are held by the Hon. Robert 
H. Lindsay, the Hon. A. J. Murray St. Clair 
(Master of Sinclair), the Hon. A. M. Henley, 
and the Hon. W. A. Montgomerie. The 6th 
(Inniskilling) Dragoons, of which the colonel- 
in-chief is the Duke of Connaught, is like 
several other cavalry regiments in that it does 
not possess a single titled officer except the 
colonel, General Sir Charles Cameron Shute. 


A\/iaccnation is trying to succeed bridge and 
ping-pong as a fashionable amusement, 
and in one drawing-room at least a party is 
being devised at which the only male guest is 
to be a favourite doctor, and the principal 
diversion—tea and lymph.—Daily Chronicle. 


Alas for ping-pong’s subtle charms! 
They yield to vaccinated arms 

Their sway. 
Mark fickle fashion’s fitful freak | 
The game we raved about last week— 
The game of bridge—we vote antique 

To-day. 
The theatres, Covent Garden balls, 
And Sousa, and the music-halls, 

Are out of date. 
I'm off to Lady So-and-so; 
She is ‘‘at home,” and there, | know, 
The fashionable medico 

Will vaccinate. 
Choice chocolates from Charbonnel 
May serve to woo a demoiselle 

Of seventeen. 
But is she older? Be advised! 
This gift will be more highly prized : 
A tube of pure and sterilised 

Vaccine. 
Those days in which to earn his fees 
A doctor had to fight disease 

Are past. 
This providential small-pox scare 
Has made him darling of Mayfair,’ 
A hero, and a millionaire 

At last! 

HAROLD WHALE, 
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The King as 


The King’s Motor.—His Ma- 
jesty seated in his motor is a well- 
known figure on the roads about 
Sandringham. His Majesty does 
not drive himself, but he thoroughly 
understands the mechanism of a 
motor car, and takes great pride in 
the prowess of Mr, Letzer, his driver. 
Some time ago when the King was 
driving with a couple of friends from 
Sandringham to Wolferton Station, 
a distance of about three miles, the 
King told his driver to show his 
guests just what a motor could do. 
The distance was 
covered in five 
minutes, and as 


the car arrived 
at the _ station 
gates the King 


exclaimed to his 
friends, “Now 
watch Letzer just 
miss the gate-posts 
and pull up,” an 
order which Mr. 
Letzer fulfilled to 
the letter. 

Queen Alex- 
andra’s Motor.— 
Queen Alexandra 
is almost as fond 
of motoring as her 
husband, but she 
does not care 
about it in the 
crowded streets of 
London, and is 
not likely to be 
seen driving in 
her own motor in 
Hyde Park, at any 
rate as yet, though 
one cannot say 
what the future 
may bring forth. 
When she is 
at Sandringham, 
however, it is 
different. There 
she enjoys the 
amusement of 
motoring, and very 


3 Argent Archer 
The large heavy motor which the King keeps at Sandringham for 
station work and for conveying the beaters to shooting parties 
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KING EDWARD'S FIRST EXPERIENCE AS A MOTORIST 


The photograph was taken a little over a year ago at Highcliffe Castle, Hants. The King’s companion is 


Mr. J. W. E. Scott-Montagu, M.P., the heir of Baron Montagu of Beaulieu 


THE TATLER 


a Motorist. 


often takes charge of the steering 
wheel herself, having become a 
most expert driver in a very short 
time. She can go with ease to 
places like Hunstanton and Holk- 
ham, which were otherwise only 
approachable by train, and a visit 
to Lerd and Lady Farquhar at 
Castle Rising is within an afternoon’s 
drive. The motor which her Majesty 
favours at present is a victoriette 
seated for two. There is a hood 
which when pushed forward pro- 
jects some way and completely 
protects the occu- 
pants from rain. 
The wheels are of 
wire, tangent- 
spoked, and fitted 
with heavy pneu- 
matic tyres. The 
power is electricity, 
which not only 
drives but lights 
the lamps and 
drives a carriage 
clock. This 
machine can go 
at the full rate 
of fourteen miles 
an hour, but the 
Queen rarely 
travels at the rate 
of more than ten. 
The storage _bat- 
teries are fixed at 
the back of the 
motor and can be 
stored with enough 
electricity to last 
for forty miles, 
which is really the 
least amount 
possible for 
country work, 
The main ad- 
vantage of an 
electric car is 
that it is practi- 
cally noiseless. 
All the cars on 
this page are 
Daimlers, 


Ellwood 


In which he has travelled many thousands of miles in England and on 


THE KING'S FAVOURITE MOTOR CAR 
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Argent Archer 


the Continent 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


y last comment on the Dictionary of National Biography has 
attracted some attention, and I have received many letters 
expressing agreement with my statement as to the lack of proportion 
that gave fifty pages to Shakspere, however well written. But 
heaven forbid that I should ‘for a moment speak disrespectfully of 
the Dictionary / 1 would as soon speak disrespectfully of the 
Equator. I refer to these precious volumes ten times a day at least ; 
no journalist who is worth his salt does otherwise, but it is because 
I use the book so frequently that I suggest improvements in some 
future edition, the inclusion of Colonel John Gordon who killed 
Wallenstein, Sir John Shorter, the grandfather of Lady Walpole, 
and so on; and a little improvement in the cross-references after 
the manner of the British Museum catalogue. 


r. Thomas Seccombe, the assistant-editor of the Dictionary of 
National Biography, writes to me as follows :— 


I notice {that in THe TaTLer of October 30 you ask, Why is not Mrs. Marsh in 
the Dictionary of National Biography? If by Mrs. Marsh you mean Anne Marsh- 
Caldwell, who wrote a number of novels, chronicled by Allibone under the heading 
Marsh, may I call your attention to the fact that'in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
Vol. XXXVIL., p. 219, will be found a much fuller acount of Mrs. Marsh-Caldwell 
and her works than can readily be obtained either in Allibone or elsewhere. If Mr. 
Sidney Lee had been in England he might have communicated with you on the 
subject, but as he is at present in Sicily I have ventured to submit the circumstance 
to your candour. 


I thank Mr, Seccombe for his correction, which does not, however, 
improve matters. I find a column devoted to Mrs. Marsh-Caldwell, 
who is referred to throughout the article as “Mrs. Marsh,” the name 
that she was known by to all novel readers, but there is no cross 
reference to “Marsh.” As well might the Déctionary have placed 
Charlotte Bronté under her married name of “ Nicholls.” 


Et lack of cross-reference is a serious defect of the Déctzonary. 

Take, for example, Lady Sarah Lennox, concerning whom 
Mr. John Murray very wisely publishes two substantial volumes this 
week. You may have come across constant references in your 
reading to Lady Sarah Bunbury or to Lady Sarah Napier, but you 
will not find her under these headings. You look for Lady Sarah 
Lennox and if you do not happen to know that she was the daughter 
of the second Duke of Richmond you will look through many 
columns before you will come across her. 


hat do journalists read? I suppose one might as well ask 
oneself what shoemakers read or what is the favourite 
literature of undertakers, and I suppose that my fraternity has the 
same general, wide taste as any other trade or profession. One 
journalist I know, indeed, who has the good fortune to be able to 
stay in bed every day until. twelve or one o’clock reading .books 
new and old. One day he will devote to the latest novel, which 
he will finish before he rises; the next day he will be reading 
some quite out-of-the-way publication of the early part of the century. 
Another journalist of my acquaintance has read nothing earlier 
than Thackeray, except perhaps Shakspere. Of Spenserand Milton, 
of Howell and Clarendon he is quite ignorant. After all, however, 
there is perhaps something to be said for people whose literature 
begins with Thackeray or Dickens, and they are a very large class. 
Thanks to Mr. Dent’s three volumes for the pocket I re-read 
Vanity Fair only the other day, and, although the larger part of it 
I found as fascinating as ever, let me confess that there were whole 
chapters that seemed to me very dull, particularly in some of the 
later stages of the story. But this is an unforgivable heresy. 


y the way, a friend calls my attention to what he calls 
“the beastly anachronism” of Thackeray in making Jim 
Crawley pull stroke in the Boniface boat in 1815 before racing 
began. I frankly admit that I should not have found this 
anachronism out for myself, but here is the passage :— 


I say, why not send Jim over to Brighton to see if he can do anything with the old 
lady. He's very near getting his degree, you know. He's only been plucked twice— 
so was I—but he’s had the advantages of Oxford and a university education, He 
knows some of the best chaps there. He pulls stroke in the Boniface boat. 
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I am asked to explain that there are two George Radfords. 
Mr. George H. Radford is a literary man, Mr. George Radford 
is a literary agent. I recall that one of the literary agents recently 
wrote of an author whose work.he had to sell that he had the best 
English style of any writer “excepting Dr. Conan Doyle.” Mr. George 
Radford doubtless knows better than this, He is in partnership 
with Mr. W. H. Perris, formerly of the Sfeaker, in. what I hope 
will prove a very successful venture, for who will ‘deny to literary 
agents the right to exist! Mr. George H. Radford, who has for 
brother Mr. Ernest Radford, the author of Chambers Twain, and 
for ‘sister-in-law “Dolly Radford,” ‘the poet, wrote an essay on 
Falstaff for Mr. Birrell’s first Odzter Dicta and has published a 
volume of humorous verses. He is a member of the Johnson Club, 
and is therefore, as a matter of course, a thoroughly good fellow. 
r. John Foster Fraser, who is crossing Sibéria for the Dazly 
News and the Yorkshire Post, and sending most interesting 
articles to these papers, is a young Scot*who has crammed into a. 
very few years a splendid variety of experiences. He had written 
short stories and done much miscellaneous journalism before he 
betook himself to the J/anchester Guardian -to edit for its 
proprietors a weekly paper that had but a short career. A little 
later he went round the world on a bicycle with two friends, one of 
them a brother of Dr. Lunn, the well-known travel agent. It cannot 
be said that Mr. Fraser displayed any great shyness on this trip, for 
he was photographed cheek ‘by jowl with the Shah of Persia and on 
another occasion in the Garden of Gethsemane, and both of these 
pictures appeared in some London newspapers. From this trip 
round the world Mr. Fraser brought home a pretty American wife. 
Since then he has edited a magazine and written the very chatty 
parliamentary correspondence for the Yorkshire Post. Now he is 
again on his travels, and is giving daily evidence that he wields a 
very picturesque pen. 
observe that in the now completed Le/ters of Byron, which we 
owe to Mr. John Murray, the publisher, and Mr. Rowland 
Prothero, the editor, there are 1,198 letters. Those who have a 
fancy for round numbers will regret it is not 1,200 letters ; one thinks 
that two more might have’ been forthcoming. But letters of Byron 
are not always genuine. We have all heard of the famous forgeries 
by George Gordon Byron, who called himself the son of Lord Byron 
by the Countess de Luna, ‘a Spanish Jewess.. One is constantly falling 
across the letters that he invented. He first entered life under the 
name of de Luna, but afterwards began to call himself George 
Gordon de Luna Byron; but that is a long story. Suffice that 
Mr. Prothero would run no risk to complete his 1,200 letters. He 
reminds me of the American, who bragged that he had shot 
999 ducks. Asked why he did not make it 1,000 he answered, “Do 
you think I would peril my immortal soul for one darned duck ? ” 
like any record of the early literary work of men who now are 
among the successful ones in the journalism of the day. I 
haye, for example, just come across a back number of a little paper 
that was published in Aberdeen ten years ago under the title of 
Holloa/ It was a rival to another Aberdeen journal that still 
flourishes, Bonx-Accord. The proprietor and editor of Bon-Accord 
was Mr. W. D. Ross, who is now the leading spirit of the S/../ames’s 
Gazette, and, if report be true, has found journalism in its business 
aspects an extraordinarily money-making enterprise. I have at this 
moment before me a contribution to Ho/loa/ signed “Kennedy 
Jones,” under which signature one recognises the editor and part 
proprietor of the Evening News of to-day. The article is entitled 
“Why I Didn’t Commit Suicide,” and is a quite poetical fantasy 
which hardly suggests that the author would have the gift for money, 
making with which he is now credited. In the title Mr. Kennedy 
Jones is described as “Author of Zhe Captain's Luck, His Fate, 
The Face in the Moonlight, &c.,” which testifies that he gave 
plenty of scope to his imagination in these early days. 
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Week by Week. 


Alice Hugiies 


MRS. RUPERT BECKETT AND HER DAUGHTER, GWLADYS 


Mrs. Rupert Beckett is the only daughter of Lord Berkeley Paget, uncle of the Marquis of Anglesey. Her husband is a 
nephew of Lord Grimthorpe and a member of the well-known Yorkshire banking firm 
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THE GALTLER 


The King’s Eldest Daughter.—The Duke 
and Duchess of Fife, after a short visit to 
Upper Sheen House, their residence near the 
Sheen Gate of Richmond Park, will go to 
Brighton, where they will stay till just before 
Christmas. The air of Brighton agrees 
exceedingly well with the Ladies Duff, who 
like to play in the large garden of Sussex 
Square, of which the ,Duke has a key. 
Just before Christmas the party will go 
to Sandringham to stay with the King 
and Queen. 

“Her Royal Shyness.” — The 
Duchess of Fife’s health has of late 
been much stronger than it has been 
for years before. She seems to have 
entirely thrown off the occasional 
attacks of weakness which used to seize 
on her so distressingly. As perhaps a 
natural consequence a great deal of the 
nervousness with which she was also 
troubled has passed away, and her rela- 
tions say that she has ceased to be 
“ Her Royal Shyness.” 


King’s Secretary. — Sir Francis 
Knollys on his return from Scotland 
will go down to Windsor Castle to see 
how the works are going on, and 
incidentally to note the progress in his 
own residence in the Winchester Tower. 
It may be added that all the time that 
the King and Sir Francis have been 
away the works have been under the 
inspection of Captain Fritz Ponsonby, 
assistant private secretary, who has 
been residing at the castle at his house 
in the Saxon Tower. The Winchester 
Tower. was formerly occupied by Sir 
Arthur Bigge, private secretary to the 
late Queen, and so it naturally fell to 
Sir Francis in the new reign. There 
was a great deal to be done to it, in- 
cluding the putting in ‘of a bathroom 
and other conveniences, the installation 
of the electric light, and complete re- 
decoration, but all this is nearly finished 
now. Sir Francis will then rejoin Lady 
Knollys at their house in St. James’s Palace. 


4) 

Earl Rosebery and the Navy.—The Earl 
of Rosebery on the occasion of the Reserve 
Squadron’s visit to the Forth entertained 
Admirals Sir Gerard Noel and Sir Baldwin 
Walker with their captains, to the number of 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


thirty, atdinnerat Dalmeny. Lord Rosebery’s 
guests included his cousin, Captain Primrose, 
who is in command of the 77afalgar. 


ADMIRAL SIR GERARD NOEL 


Who has recently been entertained by Lord Rosebery at Dalmeny 


A Home for Princess Maud.—When the 
King and Queen move into Buckingham 
Palace and the Duke and Duchess of Corn- 
wall take up their quarters in Marlborough 
House, York House, St. James’s Palace, 
which has been the residence of the latter 
since their marriage, will be given to Princess 


Window & Grove 
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Charles ot Denmark, who will thus at last 
have a house of her own in London, Of 
course it would be given to the Duchess of 
Fife if she wished for it, but as it is not to be 
compared in size or comfort with the Duke’s 
house in Portman Square it would be a poor 
exchange. Small, however;,as York House 
is it is made up of no less than three separate 
suites of rooms which were formerly 
used for distinct purposes but were 
thrown together to form a house for the 
late Duke of Clarence, who died before 
it was ready. 

Royal Artists.—Countess Feodora 
and Valda Gleichen, the daughters of 
the late Prince Victor of Hohenlohe 
Langenburg and the cousins of the 
King, have both very marked artistic 
tastes and a considerable degree of 
talent. Countess Feodora has inherited 
her father’s gift of sculpture and works 
away every morning in his old studio 
in their house in St. James’s Palace. 
She has executed, among others, a 
bust of Queen Alexandra for the Alex- 
andra College and one of the late 
Prince Henry of Battenberg for Queen 
Victoria. She is a great favourite of 
the King, who used often to look in at 
the studio to see how her work was 
progressing. Countess Valda,‘ on the 
other hand, is devoted to music, and at 
one time thought of embarking on a 
musical career. 


Magnificent Diamonds. — Prince 
Yousupoff, a Russian magnate of great 
wealth, has a most magnificent collec- 
tion of diamonds, which is one of the 
most valuable in Europe. He has a 
perfect passion for these precious stones, 
especially if they have a history, and 
the principal diamond merchants of 
Europe being aware of his hobby com- 
municate at once with him if they have 
any remarkable specimen for sale. One 
of his collections, valued at 2,500,000 
roubles, is kept at his fine estate at 
Mikhailovsk, another at Arkhangelsk near 
Moscow; but the most valuable of all is 
at the Yousupoff Palace at St. Petersburg. 
The latter is especially rich in historic stones. 
Unlike Lord Anglesey, Prince Yousupoff pre- 
fers not to trust his jewels to first, second, or 
third valets nor to the folds of a travelling rug. 


A RUBBER OF WHIST WITH LIVING CARDS 


The cards in this game of living whist, which was recently played at Mhow, Bhopawar, Bengal Presidency, consisted mainly of the men and boys of the 20th Hussars 
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* Lallie Charles 


LADY CASTLEREAGH 


Is a daughter of the Right Hon. Henry Chaplin, M.P. Lord Castlereagh, whom she married in 1899, is the eldest son of the 
Marquis of Londonderry. Lady Castlereagh’s mother, who died in 1881, was a sister of the Duke of Sutherland 
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LORD MIDDLETON 


ord Middleton, who is the head of the 
house of Willoughby, a family to which 
the Earl of Ancaster and Lord Willoughby de 
Broke belong, is an ideal landlord and 
sportsman. Possessed of vast estates in Not- 
tinghamshire, Yorkshire, Warwickshire, as 
well as the celebrated sporting estate, Apple- 
cross, in the north of Scotland, he also owns 
several fine halls, amongst which are Wolla- 
ton, Birdsall, Settrington, Middleton, Apple- 
cross, and Aspley. 
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and Lady 
Middleton. 


riginally in the Scots Guards, he married 
in 1869 the only daughter of the late 
Sir Alexander Gordon-Cumming. After his 
marriage he settled down at Settrington Hall 
near Malton, York, which originally belonged 
to Queén Elizabeth and to the’ Dukes of 
Lennox, and devoted himself to breeding 
stock, principally Kerry cattle and Black 
Berkshires, and subsequently, on succeeding 
his father in the title and estates, Clydesdales, 
shorthorns, and shires, 
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LADY MIDDLETON 


nfortunately he is unable to hunt in the 
proper sense of the term owing to an 
illness some years ago, which arose from a 
chill; nevertheless he is always out on a 
pony with his famous pack, of which both he 
and his father have been uninterrupted mas- 
ters for half a century. The kennels at 
Birdsall are about the finest in the kingdom, 
whilst the hunt servants are always mag- 
nificently mounted, most of the hunt horses 
being bred by Lord Middleton. 
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A VIEW ACROSS THE GARDENS OF 


aliens pack. ‘dates back to 1760, and during 

that time has been off and on in the 
possession of this family and are therefore 
looked upon almost as heirlooms, Wollaton 
Hall, as it now stands, was built some 300 
years ago, but previous to this building 
another hall was in existence in the village for 
many hundreds of years. According to Cas- 
sandra Willoughby Duchess of Chandos this 
present building cost “four score thousand 
pounds,” irrespective of the value of the stone 
which was taken in exchange for coal off the 
estate, the stone being brought on the backs 
of mules from quarries at Ancaster in the 
county of Lincolnshire.. Of course, this 
480,000 would represent a far larger sum 
at the present day. 


WOLLATON HALL, THE LAKE 


n the front of the house the following 
inscription appears in Latin: “See this 
house of -Francis Willoughby built with rare 
art and left for the Willoughbys. Begun in 
1580. Completed in 1588.” Many royalties 
have visited Wollaton, as the Willoughbys— 
through Lady Anne Grey, aunt to the Queen 
of England, as well as through other links— 
were kin to the Tudors, and entertained 
Queen Elizabeth in 1575, and later on Queen 
Adelaide and many others. 
RES present Lord Middleton has no children. 
His brother, therefore, Major the Hon. 
Ernest Willoughby, who served in the gth 
Lancers, a famous rider and polo-player, and 
who is still well remembered in connection 
with the circus which belonged to that fine 


IN THE DISTANCE 


regiment, in which he was inimitable as the 
clown, is heir to the title and estates. 
| ss and Lady Middleton live principally 

at Birdsall, a property which came to 
the family some three centuries ago, consisting 
of about 14,000 acres, but this only forms a 
small part of the whole estates, which amount 
to over 100,000 acres, thus making Lord 
Middleton the largest landowner amongst the 
barons of the United Kingdom. 

e has been President of the Yorkshire 

Agricultural Society, also of the Shire 
Horse Society, the Hunters’ Improvement 
Society, and for the last ten years has been 
an active member on the Council of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, as has also his 
brother-in-law, Sir John Thorold of Syston 


WOLLATON HALL, THE CHIEF SEAT OF LORD MIDDLETON 


The old steps leading from the upper terrace to the lower gardens 
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Church Parade.—That London is filling 
up, even if the arrivals do not intend to 
stay very long, is shown by the fact that 
whenever the weather is not wet on Sunday 
society assembles in Hyde Park on the walk 
between Hyde Park Corner and Grosvenor 
Gate after church just as if it were summer. 
The inhabitants of Mayfair and Belgravia 
drift in quite naturally to fill up the time 
between church and lunch, and others come 
from further distances. It is a sharp, brisk 
walk up and down, and it is wonderful how 
pretty the ladies look with the wind-whipped 
colour on their cheeks. To parody the late 
Laureate :— 

It seemed criss-crossed, 

And whirls of dead leaves blowing near and far in pairs, 
And ladies’ dresses flapped by vagrant airs, 

And a loud motor car. 

The Engagement of the Moment.—By 
a curious coincidence the engagement of 
the Earl of Wicklow to Lady Gladys 
Hamilton appeared on the very same day 
as a blundering statement which implied 
that he diedin July last and had been suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son. The statement in 
question really referred to his father, who died 
some years ago, but whose will was re-proved 
in the English courts recently for business pur- 
poses not unconnected with the engagement. 
Under that will Lord Wicklow inherited the 
Irish property, but owing to jointures and 


other burdens he is nota rich man for his - 


position. The family is descended from a 
younger scion of the house of the Duke of 
Norfolk, and the principal ancestor (in Ire- 
land) is a Bishop of Elphin, who abode and 
thrived by the Hanoverian connection in the 
eighteenth century. A descendant of his 
used his seat in the Irish Parliament with 
sufficient skill to obtain a barony for himself, 
and after his death an earldom for his wife. 
The present peer has served in the Transvaal 
with the 2nd Life Guards. He is a keen 
sportsman and may be said to have shot both 
his “arms” and his “supporters,” for the 
former is a lion rampant and the latter are 
two stags. 

Lady Gladys Hamilton is as 
pretty as her sister, Lady Phyllis, 
or perhaps more so, and promises 
to rival her numerous aunts, the 
Duchess of Buccleuch, the Mar- 
chionesses of Lansdowne and 
Blandford, and the Countesses of 
Lichfield and Winterton, who in 
their day were known as the 
“Handsome Hamiltons.” The 
Duke of Abercorn will give a hand- 
some dowry, and the wedding will 
be one of the most brilliant events 
of the coming winter. The mar- 
riage will be celebrated by the 
Bishop of Derry, who is the 
“family bishop” and the right 
hand of the Duke of Abercorn. 


The Health of the King.—It 
does not need the denials in the 
medical press to convince me that 
there is not much in the current 
rumours as to the King’s health. 
At Victoria Station last Saturday 
I was quite close to him, and | 
can affirm that I have never seen 
him looking better. It must be 
confessed there has been a serious 
feclinz’ of uneasiness both in 
society and the City, and I have 
heard of an instance in which a 
well-known business man who had 
an interest in King Edward’s life 
was asked for 25 per cent. pre- 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


mium in places where they insure. Much of 
this feeling of alarm was no doubt due to the 
opinion of a specialist published in one of the 
New York journals at the beginning of last 
month. 

The gentleman in question, Dr. Leffing- 
well Hatch, has liad a great deal of experience 


MR. LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD AND 
MR. RICHARDSON-CARR 


On the racecourse at Sandown Park 


as a laryngologist, and as one of the delegates 
to the Tuberculosis Conference received a 
personal introduction to the King. It was his 
first and only interview, but he appears to 
have jumped to the conclusion that the royal 
voice was occasionally husky and that there 
was therefore something radically wrong with 
the royal throat. He immediately decided 


LADY HILDYARD, WIFE OF GENERAL SIR HENRY HILDYARD 


Who is holding the command of the 1st Army Corps till 


General French's return 
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that the vocal chords must be involved and 
diagnosed “slight and remediable irregularity 
in the larynx.” From that he went on to 
suggest “papillomata,” hinting darkly that 
though not malignant in the general sense 
they often tend to recur. The editorial com- 
mentator went a little farther. He circum- 
stantially located the trouble on the left vocal 
band, recounted how the papilloma had been 
removed three times, and how the surgeons 
were afraid that further interference might 
produce cancer. The same able editor, by 
the way, has since brought Mr. W. S. Gilbert 
to his death-bed and drawn upon Mr. Cellier 
for selected epitaphs. 


A King in his Teens.—There is some- 
thing pathetic in the position of Alphonso XIII., 
the boy King of Spain. As yet he has not 
felt the full burden of ruling the most turbu- 
lent country in Europe, but on May 17 
next, when he completes his sixteenth year, 
he must take over the duties of kingship and 
more than his share of its dangers. In 
appearance he is quite a delicate lad, pale, 
thin, and nervous, but with a surprising reserve 
of endurance. Possibly he may have in- 
herited his father’s weak constitution, more 
probably he suffers trom overwork, for Queen 
Christina has kept him close to his, studies. 
Considering his age he has, indeed, a won- 
derful knowledge of mathematics, history, and 
military science, and he speaks English, 
French, and German as well as his native 
tongue. 

Naturally proud and high-spirited the 
young Alphonso has already borne himself 
bravely in the face of some unpleasant ex- 
periences, and if his health holds out his 
loyal supporters look for great things from 
him when he comes to his own. Meantime 
Madrid has not seen much of him, and the 
general impression that he does not approve 
of the bull-ring affects his popularity. 


The Beckett Family.—Mrs. Rupert Beckett, 
whose portrait appears on page 305, is the 
wife of Mr. Rupert Beckett, the 
youngest of the three brothers 
who are partners in the well- 
known banking firm which bears 
their name in Leeds. Mrs. 
Beckett, who is quite one of the 
most famous beauties of the pre- 
sent day, is the only daughter of 
Lord Berkeley Paget, uncle of the 
Marquis of Anglesey, the young 
peer of many jewels and valets. 
As becomes the wife of a York- 
shireman, Mrs. Beckett is a keen 
sportswoman and is a well-known 
figure both at Newmarket and 
Epsom. 


Her sister-in-law, Mrs. Gervase 
Beckett, is also a member of that 
indefinable circle generally known 
as the smart London set. She is 
a granddaughter of the Earl of 
Feversham and a sister of Vis- 
count Helmsley. . Mrs. Gervase 
Beckett is consequently her hus- 
band’s cousin, as his mother, who 
died in 1896, was a sister of the 
present Earl of Feversham. The 
Duncombe family are all cele- 
brated for their good looks. One 
of Mrs. Gervase Beckett’s aunts 
was the late Duchess of Leinster, 
another is Lady Helen Vincent, 
a third is Lady Mabel Graham, 
while another is Lady Ulrica 
Duncombe, 
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A Social Diary.—The Duke of Cambridge 
is going shortly to Sandringham for the inside 
of the week to shoot the well-stocked coverts. 
The Duke of Atholl has decided not to put in 
any claim to the Hereditary Great Chamber- 
lainship. Iam sorry to hear that the state of 
Lady Algernon Gordon-Lennox’s health will 
oblige her and her husband to winter abroad. 
This will be a great loss to the winter charities. 
Lord Rowton is returning shortly from Salzo- 
maggiore and will then go on 
a round of visits. Lord and 
Lady Hothfield will soon leave 
Chesterfield Gardens for Hoth- 
field Place, Kent, where they will 
spend the winter. 

I am sorry to hear that the 
state of Lord Clinton’s health 
renders it advisable that he 
should winter out of England, 
so he and Lady Clinton start for 
Madeira in the middle of this 
month. Thorney Lodge, which 
was once the residence of a lady 
who was high in favour with a 
Duke of Bedford of the early 
part of the last century, is for 
sale. It was named after the 
Thorney district of the duke’s 
Bedford estates. Lord Gough, 
on his appointment as Minister 
to Saxony, has been made a 
member of the Anglo-American 
Club in the Moczinski Strasse, at 
the corner of the Prager Strasse 
at Dresden—a very comfortable 
resort. 

I hear that the rebuilding 
of the Oxford wing of Welbeck 
Abbey—destroyed in the fire— 
will not be completed for two 
years, and then the restored 
wing will be more magnificent 
than before. The Duke of 
Hamilton has taken up_ his 
tenancy of Wilbury House, 
Sir Henry Malet’s place in South Wilts, and 
intends to hunt from there. The Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland will shortly pay a 
visit to Mr. Graham Vivian, Lord Swansea’s 
uncle, at Clyne Castle, Glamorganshire, to 
meet the Duke and Duchess of Teck. Vis- 
count Esher has bought a handsome. motor 
car, and recreates himself from his labours 
at the alterations at Windsor Castle by driving 
in the park and forest. 


The King at Sandringham.—The King’s 
suite at Sandringham is reduced to the 
smallest dimensions. No lord or groom-in- 
waiting accompanies his Majesty. The 
master of the household, Lord Farquhar, is 
not in attendance, but is at his own seat at 
Castle Rising. Sir Francis Knollys is taking 
a short holiday, and his place is filled by 
Captain Ponsonby, assistant secretary. One 
equerry is also in attendance and that is all. 


ONE 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


The fact is that when the King goes to Sand- 
ringham he puts off state as much as possible 
and excludes all but the necessary attendants. 
For ;the same reason there is no minister in 
attendance while the Court is at Sandringham. 


Lizzie Caswell Smith 


OF MRS. HERBERT GLADSTONE’S BRIDESMAIDS 


Miss Dorothy Drew—A new portrait 


Guardsman and Private Secretary. — 
Captain Frederick Ponsonby, who is generally 
known as “Fritz,” is the second son of the 
late Sir Henry Ponsonby, who was for so 
many years private secretary to the late 
Queen. He has lived the greater part of his 
life at Court in the very atmosphere of 
etiquette, ceremonial, and secretarial work. 
The late Queen had a great affection for him, 
and in consequence in 1894, while he was 
still a lieutenant in the Guards, she appointed 
him equerry—a post usually given to much 
older men. Latterly he became assistant to 
Sir Arthur Bigge and in the new reign he was 
continued as assistant to Sir Francis Knollys. 
The King by special favour has given him a 
residence in Windsor Castie — the Saxon 
Tower—which commands on one side a 
view of Castle Hill and on the other looks 
on to the well-known and pretty garden 
of the Round Tower. 
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The King’s Wine. — One result of the 
new reign which should be of interest to 
connoisseurs of wine is that it has become 
necessary to prepare new labels for the King’s 
wine, not @ new label but several, for there is 
one for each palace. The new labels bear 
the royal crown, the initials “E.R.,” and the 
name of the palace, as “ Windsor Castle.” 
These will be placed on all the wine purchased 
for the future, but the old labels on the wine 
laid down in the last reign will 
not be disturbed for they are an 
_ interesting testimony of age. 

The late Queen had two 
labels, the one with “V.R.” 
on it she used throughout the 
early part of her reign and the 
one with “V.R.I.” was made 
after the Royal Titles Act. 
Wine which bears the former 
label must have been in the 
royal cellars for over twenty 
years at least. Similarly the 
wine in the cellars at Marl- 
borough House is all marked 
with a label bearing the Prince 
of Wales’s feathers, the initials 
“P.W.,” and the name “ Marl- 
borough House.” ‘This will not 
be disturbed, and in view of 
future contingencies no new label 
will be introduced. Another 
peculiarity of the royal cellars 
which is worth noticing is the 
fact that the bottles of champagne 
bear no label but the royal label. 
This is due to the fact that the 
wine is bought in hogsheads from 
the manufacturer and bottled in 
the royal cellars. 


A Rising Diplomatist.—That 
rising Russian diplomatist, 
M. Nicholas Boulatzell, who was 
deputed by the Czar the other 
day to present the Order of the 
White Eagle to Professor Virchow, was 
formerly First Secretary at the Russian 
Embassy in London, and a great favourite 
with M. de Staal. A thorough sports- 
man, he was always to be seen at the 
principal races, and even now he regularly 
runs over to this country about this time of 
the year for a little shooting. He was very 
friendly with King Edward when the latter was 
Prince of Wales, and was often the Prince’s 
guest at Sandringham. M. Boulatzell is also 
high in the favour of the Czar, who has not 
forgotten the excellent arrangements made by 
him for the imperial tour. He is a capital 
shot, loves fishing, and could live upon 
horseback. Like most of his countrymen he 
is an admirable linguist, and speaks English 
without the trace of an accent. It is 
said of him that he thinks in three languages 
—English, Russian, and French—and talks 
in ten. 


A LONG STRETCH OF THE RACECOURSE AT 
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THE HUMOUR OF LIFE--As seen by Charles Pears. 
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THE HUMOUR. OF LIFE-—As seen by Phil May. 
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School Board Inspector: Why don’t you send your boy to school? 
Bill: Well, ’e don’t loose nuffink, ’cos | learns ’im meself 
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CONCERNING DR. SPOONER. AND SPOONERISMS. 


t is some years ago now that 
the first Spoonerism was born 
into the world. Since then the 
making of Spoonerisms has become 
an art and their inventor famous. 
The Rey. Canon Spooner isa Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, Oxford, 
and withal a lecturer in theology. 
His lectures used to be held in a 
room high up in the new tower of 
New College, presumably in order 
that the climb up might have an 
elevating effect on the minds of 
those who attended them. 

I well remember being at a large 
meeting of the Oxford House in New 
College Hall. The speeches had 
been rather dull and the audience 
was getting somewhat bored, when 
all at once there was a perceptible 
stir through the hall. People at once 
pricked up their ears and became 
very attentive, a slight smile as of 
pleasant expectancy crept over every- 
one’s face. Looking up to the high 
table one could see, between the tall 
candles, a little slight figure with 
white hair—for all the world like a 
white rabbit. Spooner was speaking 
in that soft, gentle little voice of his which fits 
so well with the courtesy of his manner. But 
for that time the expectant audience was 
disappointed. 

In the solemnity of the ’varsity sermon 
there once occurred a rather amusing 
Spoonerism. Instead of the usual words of 
the Bidding Prayer that precedes the sermon, 
“Most of all am [ bounded to pray for the 
founders and benefactors of —— College,” 
there came instead the words, “ bounders and 
fenefactors,” but the preacher all unconscious 
went manfully on. The first authentic 
Spoonerism was the now-famous “ Kinquering 
congs their titles take,” which came out in 
evening chapel one afternoon. Before the 
end of Hall there were at least fifty more 
Spoonerisms in existence. Other people as 
well as Spooner have come under the charge. 
It is related of a bashful curate that he would 
still be a happy bachelor had he not on one 
occasion at a garden party gone up to the 


THE PHILANTHROPIST : 


| Be 3 | human heart is human,” 
As the poet chanced to see, 
And a Gladstone or a Newman 
Is akin to you and me. 


Even legislative models 
Legislating for the State 

Have the feelings of the toddles 
Swinging gaily on a gate. 

Only scratch their epidermis, 
Their “affinity ” appears 

(That, I think, the proper term is) 
With the dirty little dears. 

Smithson /oved his fellow creatures, 
Loved humanity at large, 

From the peer with haughty features 
To the bargee on a barge. 


To the inmates of a “ workus ” 
He would often give a treat, 
Even send them to a circus 
When they’d had enough to eat. 


Gillman, 


THE REV. DR. SPOONER 


Fellow of New College, Oxford, and the inventor of Spoonerisms 


daughter of the house, and with many blushes 
stammered out, “ Will you take me?” The lady 
was surprised but eventually did. However, 
he had meant to say, “ Will you make tea.” 
The Warden of Merton is credited with 
a large sense of humour. A certain under- 
graduate objecting to be roused “from the 
first sweet sleep of night” to keep wholly 
unnecessary morning chapels struck on the 
happy thought of becoming a Mahomedan, 
and thus making a conscientious objection 
to chapels. But alas ! the next morning after 
his conversion he was rudely awakened by a 
very sleepy porter at the chilly hour of four, by 
the warden’s orders, to worship the rising sun. 
Mahomed no longer had his faith after this. 
There used to be an old don in Oxford, 
now, alas ! no more, somewhat noted for: his 
liking toc port. One evening when returning 
from the seniors’? common room he met an 
undergraduate walking across the quad 
with somewhat unsteady steps. Thinking to 


an Absurdity. 


As he loved them every one, he 
Was beloved by every one, 

For he bought them with his money 
Each an orange and a bun. 


But his conscience often smote him-— 
“ What about the Upper Ten?” 
As he used to say (to quote him), 
“ Were they not his fellow men?” 


“ Take the House of Commons,” said he, 
No one ever seems to care ; 

Yet they may be just as ready 
To rejoice in simple fare. 


“No amount of culture stifles 
Nature’s Voice in Nature’s Sons ”— 
So he bought some pretty trifles, 
Bought some oranges and buns. 
It was chance, it wasn’t malice, 
Gave to Labouchere 2 doll, 
With the Wonderland of Alice ; 
While a parrot, “ pretty poll,” 
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reprimand this unseemly behaviour 
—there had been a bump supper in 
college that night—he said to him, 


more in sorrow than in anger, 
“Eh! Eh! Mr, X., drunk again !” 
“Never mind, sir,’ came _ the 


unexpected reply, ‘so am I.” 

Surely one of the best of them 
all is that in which the doctor is 
represented as saying, “It jis beary 
work talking to empty wenches ” 
and: that other of his being at a 
railway station and telling the porter 
that he had “two rags and a bug.” 
The incident is told of other eminent 
men connected with other univer- 
sities of Dr. Spooner being seated.at 
dinner digging his fork into the white 
hand of the lady next to him with 
the casual remark, “My bread, I 
think.” Readers of De Quincey will 
know how that story is capped in 
his description of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge’s father at the dinner 
table. 

It is more than probable that 
many of the Spoonerisms which 
are now attributed to Dr. Spooner 
were never uttered by him, but 
on the same principle that every bull is 
credited to an Irishman it is the correct thing 
to father every Spoonerism on the famous 
Fellow of New. Nearly every Oxford man 
would tell you that he has a distinct recol- 
lection of a lecture given by Dr. Spooner, in 
which the lecturer feelingly referred to the 
present dearth of true poetry, incidentally 
touching on what he called “the mantle of 
Sheets and Kelly.” 

And then there is the tradition of Dr. 
Spooner’s famous sermon in which he spoke 
of the “shoving leopard,” meaning no doubt 
to speak of the “loving shepherd.” But this 
latter story is probably not a true Spoonerism, 
and all evidence points to its being the utter- 
ance of some youthful and nervous curate. 
Curates, by the way, are supposed to have a 
natural affection for Spoonerisms, though the 
man who in addressing a meeting of agricul- 
tural labourers alluded to his audience as 
“tons of soil” was certainly not a cleric, 


By Fred Edmonds. 


Was the toy for poor “ Silomo.”’ 
Penny trumpets went to some— 
Samples of the genus homo 
Who were nearly stricken dumb, 


Drums and oranges and rattles 
Were distributed galore ; 

And the net result was—battles 
Such as never raged before ! 


For the Government went frantic 
And the Opposition mad ; 

Far across the broad Atlantic 
People called each other cad, 


So infectious were the quarrels ; 
Some declaring it a plot 

To corrupt the public morals, 
Which it certainly was not. 


Many bosom friends were parted, 
And the author of it all 

Lost his head, and broken-hearted 
Died of bitterness and gall ! 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


MISS VANE FEATHERSTON AS ‘THE DUCHESS OF CARLISLE” IN ‘THE GREAT MILLIONAIRE” AT DRURY LANE 
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Miss Fay Davis as “ Iris ” at the Garrick Theatre. 
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This picture, by Mr. Ellis, shows Iris as she appears in the beginning of the play, happy, and with little idea of her sad end 
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Mrs. Tree, who is playing with Mrs. Kendal at the St. James’s. 


Mrs. Tree, pictured here by Mr. Langfier, plays the part of Bernard Archerson’s unwedded mate in Mrs. W. K., Clifford's play, The Likeness of the Night 
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Playhouses. 


THE POET DERIDES OONA’S LOVER 
Sheamus, played by Mr. T. O’Donahue 


he first-nighters have had a rest, for beyond 
the revival of Uncles and Aunts by 
Mr. Penley there has been nothing of import- 
ance. Meanwhile the managers are bracing 
up for Christmas. I am delighted beyond 
expression that another nail has been knocked 
in the coffin of “pantomime,” by the pro- 
posed Christmas bills at the Vaudeville, the 
Savoy, and the Garrick, where fairy tales are 
to be put on. Nothing could be better than 
Ib and Little Christina, which will be re- 
vived at the Savoy. To me it is a standing 
mystery that the old-fashioned “ pantomime ” 
should still exist. It affords really the one 
annual opportunity when “nice” people take 
their children to the play- 
house, and it is safe to say that 
at no other period would they 
let young people see so much 
monstrous and ugly vulgarity, 
when very low comedians 
dress themselves up as women 
and bawl hideous ditties from 
the music-halls. In the whole 
history of entertainment 1 
know nothing drearier than 
“pantomime,” and I rejoice 
over every effort to put it 
into banishment. 


he motor scene in Zhe 
Great Millionaire has 
been rearranged and ceases 
to be ridiculous. The motor 
now disappears over a cliff 
and is blownup. Mr. Farren 
Soutar, who plays the part of 
the young peer, made his first 
essay as a boy-actor at the 
Elephant and Castle in 
drama, and since then he has 
had some part or other in every class of play. 
In musical plays he has. had a lot. of 
experience, and it was his appearance in 
one of these productions that led Mr. Charles 
Frohman to offer him an engagement to go 
to America last November for Zhe Girl 
Jrom Up There, in which he created the 
part of the hero, He also returned with the’ 
company to London for the recent season at 
the Duke of York’s in that play. Mr. Soutar 
was very much pleased with his experiences in 
America and would like to go there again. 
Mr. Farren Soutar is the younger son of Miss 
Nellie Farren. 


THE POET AND OONA 
Dr. Douglas Hyde and Miss Kennedy 


Te new play, Diarmuid and Grania, by 

Mr. W. B. Yeats and Mr. George Moore, 
has been produced at the Gaiety Theatre, 
Dublin, by Mr. Benson’s company, and as an 
afterpiece a party of Gaelic-speaking amateurs 
came on in a short play in the Irish language 
called The Twisting of the Rope. The 
author of it, Dr. Douglas Hyde, took the 
principal part, appearing as Hanrahan, a 
wandering Connacht poet. The scene is laid 
in a Munster farmhouse in the last century 
during the progress of a country dance, and 
the story (which has been beautifully printed 
with the other play by Sealy, Bryers and 
Walker, Dublin), runs thus :— 


THE POET 


INTERRUPTING A DANCE 


H anrahan, the poet, is monopolising Oona, 

the daughter of the house, much to 
the disgust of Sheamus, her own sweetheart. 
His displeasure and the alarm of the mother 
are increased when a neighbour woman comes 
in and on seeing Hanrahan sitting in the 
corner with Oona gives him a bad character 
as a deluder of the cailins wherever he goes. 
Sheamus offers to put him out with the assist- 
ance of his brothers, but the women fear the 
poet’s power of satire and cursing if they 
should break the law of hospitality by putting 
him across their threshold. If only he could 
be persuaded to go out himself ! 
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SHEAMUS PLOTS TO EJECT THE POET 
With the mother and neighbour 


ape accomplish this, stratagem is resorted! 

to. Sheamus, the girl’s lover, goes. 
out and returns to say that the mail 
coach has been overturned at the foot 
of the hill and the mail bag burst, 
and a rope is needed to tie it up. The 
company declare that there is never a rope 
about the house. The neighbour woman says. 
a ‘sugaun or straw rope would do if anyone 
could make it. They all declare that they 
never saw the like. Hanrahan commences: 
to deride their ignorance and the stupidity of 
Munster people generally ‘and calls for hay. 
He will show them how they make a sugaun 
in Connacht. So the twisting of the rope: 
proceeds. The unconscious 
bard walks backward. spin- 
ning the lengthening rope till 
he is across the threshold. 
With a shout of triumph the 
company rush forward and bar 
him out, and his shrieks and 
thumping and execrations are: 
all in vain. ‘The piper tunes. 
up and the interrupted dance 
proceeds merrily. 


he play was well acted 
and received with im- 
mense enthusiasm, a large 
proportion of the audience 
following the Irish text. Lady 
Gregory’s translation was. 
published in a book of words. 
and availed of by those igno- 
rant of Irish. The company 
besides Dr. Hyde as Han- 


rahan included Miss M. 
Kennedy, B.A., as Oona,. 
Miss O’Donovan as_ her 


mother, Miss Sullivan. 
(daughter of Mr. T. D, Sullivan) as the neigh- 
bour woman, and Teig O’Donahue as Sheamus, 
the lover. The piper, Mr. Kent, was supplicdi 
by the Dublin Pipers’ Club, and the dancers. 
came from Gaelic League dancing classes. 


AN correspondent writes to me complaining’ 

that theatre tickets do not give the time: 
at which the performance begins nor the street 
in which the house is situated. 1 gladly give 
prominence to his complaint, for I am sure: 
many strangers must be puzzled; but then 
the whole arrangement of progammes and the: 
like is exceedingly primitive. 
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Miss Marie Dainton in ‘‘A Chinese Honeymoon” at the Strand. 
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Bassano 
Miss Dainton plays the part ot a young English bride who spends her honeymoon in China 
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Ellis & Walery 
HANS ANDRESEN 


t is rather a strange fact that whilst we 
are fairly well acquainted with the 
dramatic literature and stage of our French 
neighbours our knowledge regarding con- 
temporary German plays and players is of a 
somewhat vague nature. There are, it is 
true, various reasons which account for our 
partiatity in this particular respect. First of 
all, it cannot be disputed that but ten years 
ago Paris was generally considered the centre 
of everything connected with the drama. 
Then, if we are not great linguists we are at 
any rate more familiar with French than 
with any other foreign tongue, and we have 
had so many dexterous adaptations from the 
French that French plays have become quite 
part and parcel of the events of the season. 
B* France is now looking to Germany. 
The enthusiastic reception which the 
French people accorded Fraulein Agnes 
Sorma, whom they unhesitatingly compared 
to their own divine Sarah, and the adapta- 
tions from Sudermann’s Die Ehre and 
Hauptmann’s Luhrmann Henschel are 
recent proofs in point. 


[ive on our own stage have not seen much 

more of the works of the great German 
authors of the present day it is certainly not 
for any political or chauvinistic reasons. It is 
perhaps because a good many of their strik- 
ingly original pieces are so essentially German 
in character and sentiment that our public 
would hardly know how to appreciate them, 
perhaps because our audiences have not yet 
taken a fancy to dramatists who eliminate 
from their works everything that savours of 
the traditional theatrical effects. What unites 
almost all the prominent Teutonic authors of 
our day is the endeavour to write plays 
vibrating with human nature, thrilling by force 
of their literary distinction and their indisput- 
able, maybe gruesome, truth. What they all 
despise are those cheap theatrical effects for- 
merly attained by glaring unreality and crude 
sentimentality. Sprung mostly from the 
middle or poorer classes, whose life they have 
studied with marvellous insight, these modern 
German playwrights draw their pictures there- 
from and leave “conventional society ” severely 
alone. Their most prominent representatives 
are Schnitzler, Halbe, Hirschfeld, Dreyer, 
Hartleben, Schlaf, Bahr, Doermann, Lang- 
mann, Ernst, Sudermann—the most brilliant 
and successful German dramatist—and Ger- 
hardt Hauptmann, whose marvellous versatility 


JOSEPHINE DORA 


German Plays 


in London. 


may be gauged from the fact that he proved no 
less great in satirical comedy (Der Biberpelz) 
and fanciful mystical poetry (Wannele and Die 
versunkene Glocke) than in the philosophical 
and problem drama (Vor Sonnenaufgang, 
Einsame Menschen), as well as in the most 
painfully realistic pictures of human misery (Dze 
Weber or Fuhrmann Henschel). Differing 


FRAULEIN EMILIE STARK 


from these authors in purpose and _ artistic 
ambition are Voss, Phillippi, Lindau, Gang- 
hofer, Wildbrandt, Karlweis, very skilful crafts- 
men with tendencies towards the theatrical 
and sensational; Fulda, Rosmer, Hofmann- 
sthal, poets with a remarkably refined style ; 
Wildenbruch, Wichert, Lauff, writers of 
patriotic and historical dramas ; and Blumen- 
thal, Kadelburg, Wolzogen, Moser, Schoen- 
than, Laufts, Misch, Skrowoknek, Trotha, 
who are the principal farce and comedy writers 
of the nation, 
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Hana 
MAX REHRENDT 


Some of these playwrights have obtained a 
hearing at the last two seasons of the 
“German Theatre in London,” others will be 
introduced to the London public during the 
present season just begun at St. George’s Hall 
under the efficient honorary management of 
Mr. Grein, Mr. Hertz, and Mr,-Schultz-Curtius. 
These gentlemen have wisely decided. to 
refrain from venturing upon productions 
which would unduly tax the modest resources 
at their disposal. They will thus not come 
forward with productions of any great classical 
works, which would obviously be handicapped 
by the technical inadequacy of the stage, nor 
operettas or musical farces, the success of 
which is after all. primarily dependent upon 
the gorgeousness of costumes and mounting, 
in which particular respect our own stage is 
avowedly hors de concours. They will 
restrict themselves to the production of a 
few classical works (Emilia Galotti, Der 
zerbrochene Krug, Kabale und Liebe) and 
of various striking plays of the modern school 
with which they have already earned such 
well-deserved laurels at the Comedy. 


he “German Theatre in London ” will not 
enter into competition with our own 
playhouses, nor.can it, or will it, be compared 
to the great art institutions of the Fatherland, 
where the theatres, being looked upon not 
merely as places of amusement but also as 
places of intellectual enjoyment and education, 
are mostly supported by the state and the 
municipality, and are thus in a position to 
serve every imaginable branch of the musical 
and dramatic art in the most liberal and 
artistic manner. It will, of course, chiefly 
depend upon the support forthcoming from 
the German colony and those amongst us who 
appreciate a perfect ensemble acting and 
highly interesting and valuable plays whether 
the German Theatre has come to stay, and 
whether we shall now and then see one of 
those bright particular stars with which the 
German stage is literally beaming on the 
boards of St. Georges Hall. 


he opening night (on October 29) gave 
great promise that this season’s per- 
formances will be even superior to the 
highly-finished productions of modern plays 
which we witnessed at the Comedy last winter. 
Those excellent and prodigiously versatile 
artists, Frau Dora and Fraulein Gademann, and 
Herren Woerlitzsch, Andresen, and Behrend, 
have made their welcome ventrée. EE. M. 
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“The Gay Lord Quex.” as played in Sweden. 


The meeting is interrupted by the manicurist, who listens at the door so that she may stop the proposed marriage between her foster-sister and Quex. Quex 
bundles the Duchess off to bed, and then has the famous interview with Sophy, so magnificently played by Miss Irene Vanbrugh 
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THE RATER: 


Play-Actresses and the Art 


MR, 


ya\ ae three years ago some members of the dramatic profession, 

convinced of the advisability of encouraging fencing, organised 
on a very unambitious scale a club now known as the Foil Club. 
By an arrangement come to between-the committee on one side 
and M. Felix Bertrand on the other the members have the use of 
M. Bertrand’s convenient salle d’armes in Warwick Street for 
certain days in each week. Including ladies there are over 150 
names on the mem- 
bers’ list. Mr. Pinero, 
Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son, Mr. Lewis 
Waller, and Mr. 
Seymour Hicks are 
amongst those that 
frequent the club for 
the purpose of fen- 
cing. Each of them 
holds that the prac- 
tice is one to be 
encouraged, and if 
asked an opinion 
would probably ad- 
vise everybody about 
to make the stage 
their profession to 
begin by attending a 
fencing class. For 
the first two years of 
its existence the club 


was -not open to 
ladies. Now it in- 
cludes many well- 


known actresses, whose interests are championed by a committee of 
five. namely, Mrs. 4. W. Pinero, Mrs. George Edwardes, Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh, Miss Ellaline Terriss, and Miss Marie Tempest. Many 
of the ladies are brilliant fencers, being quite able to hold their 
own in light, quick play. It is said, however, that in their anxiety 
to make a hit they are apt to forget all about style. 


THE DAUGHTER PINKS HER SIRE 
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of Fencing. 


Langfier 


IAN ROBERTSON AND HIS DAUGHTER FENCING 


Ness Esmé Beringer will probably be better known to the public 
than any other lady skilled in the use of the rapier. Her 
success recently at the Palace in the sketch, At the Sword’s 
Point, did much towards calling attention to the advance made 
by ladies in that form of gymnastics. Miss Beringer says that, in 
her opinion, fencing has very little interest for the general public, 
and that it is simply because it came in as an incident in a 
dramatic story that 
+ it attracted attention 
at the Palace. She 
is a firm believer in 
the exercise for every- 
one adopting the 
stage, but does not 
care about rapier and 
dagger play because 
of itsdanger. Every- 
thing that Miss 
Beringer knows 
about fencing she 
learned from Captain 
Hutton and Mr, 
Egerton Castle, who 
is, of course, not only 
a good fencer but 
a clever writer of 
fiction. He is just 
the man to write a 
fencing play. 


Langfier 


Tre probability of 
: fencing becom- 
ing generally popular with ladies as a form of sport is very remote— 
it exacts too much. To do fairly well at it one must give constant 
and daily attention to its practice To do that well it is necessary 
to keep the body in training—a sequence of conditions that few 
ladies will adhere to when the result may be only to miss a mark 
or mark a miss. 
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Miss Beatrice Forbes Robertson. 


Laliae Charles 


Miss Beatrice Forbes Robertson is the only daughter of Mr. Ian Robertson, and is now playing on tour with her uncle, Mr. Forbes Robertson 
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MISS MADELINE O'CONNOR 


The Irish soprano who is to sing at the Ballad 
Concerts at the Queen’s Hall 


iss Helen Henschel’s début at the first 
Saturday Pop of the season is specially 
interesting. It was, more correctly speaking, 
her first appearance in London, as her dédut 
was made in March at Boston, U.S.A., where 
she was born in 1882. Mr. George Henschel 
‘was then conducting the symphony concerts 
there, and twenty-five years ago Mrs. George 
Henschel made her first appearance as a 
singer there. .Miss Helen Henschel is a 
notable exception to the general rule that 
musician’s children are seldom talented. She 
possesses, first of all, a wonderful command 
of languages. French, German, and Italian 
all come equally natural to her, and she is 
specially charming in folk songs. 
She has been taught singing ‘first of 
all by Mrs. Henschel’s brother, 
Mr. Haydn Bailey, and afterwards 
by her father. He is also an accom- 
plished violinist, a pupil of Sefor 
Arbos, and has already composed 
some tuneful songs. 


MI: Joseph O’Mara is an Irishman 
and made his first appearance 
in public at the Royal English Opera 
House on February 4, 1891, in the 
title part of /vanhoe. Heand Mr. Ben 
Davies sang the part on alternate 
nights. When the Opera House 
closed its doors he joined Sir Augustus 
Harris’s_ Italian Opera Company 
and remained with them till 1896. 
He took the leading tenor 7éles 
in Lohengrin, Carmen, Faust, 
Pagliacci, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Philemon and Baucis, and The 
Meistersinger. 


Fo four seasons he sang at Covent 

Garden and also created the part 
of Mike Murphy in Stanford’s charming opera, 
Shamus OBrien. After touring in America 
for three years he returned to England and 
sang at all the principal concerts in London 
and the provinces. Mr. O’Mara has lately 
been studying in Paris and made his re- 
appearance at the Promenade Concerts about 
two weeks ago. He certainly cannot complain 
of the reception which he received, for the 

audience was more than enthusiastic. 
Robert Newman is to give three 


iv; 
M orchestral concerts at the Albert Hall 
on Saturday afternoons, November 16, 30, 


MISS HELEN HENSCHEL 


In the 


Concert-room. 


and December 14, upon which occasions his 
orchestra will be increased to 200 performers 
under the conductorship of Mr. Henry Wood. 
Hitherto, when he has given concerts with 
an orchestra of 200, he has employed the 
Lamoureux band in conjunction with his 
own, but the concerts will have a special 
interest attached to them from the fact that 
most of the gentlemen have at various times 
played in Mr. Newman’s orchestra under Mr. 
Wood’s conductorship. 


| pares: von Tiirk-Rohn, who sings at 
St. James’s Hall on November 16, has 
just been presented by the city of Vienna 


BARONESS VON TURK-ROHN 
Who sings at St, James's Hall on Saturday 


with the gold Salvator medal; She is the 
only woman who has ever received this 
honour, and she is the only lady, with the 
exception of the late Amelia Joachim, who 
has received the Schubert gold medal. The 
Baroness is a fair Viennese, the daughter of 
a general who in his days saw fighting, and 
is celebrated for her rendering of Schubert, 
Brahms, and Mozart songs. She was prima 
donna of the Gratz Opera House for three years 
but retired from the stage on her marriage 
to Dr. von Tiirk, examining judge to the 
Austrian courts of Jaw. She has also sung at 
the Imperial Opera House with great success. 
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MR. DENIS O'SULLIVAN 


Who gave an Irish concert at St. James's Hall 
on Monday 


r. Denis O’Sullivan, who gave a concert 
of Irish songs at St. James’s Hall on 
Monday, was born in 1868 at San Francisco, 
but as his name indicates he is of. Irish 
parentage. He studied as an amateur, first 
under Karl Formes and Ugo Talbo, then 
under Vannuccini in Florence, later with 
Shakespeare and Santley in London, and 
more recently with Sbriglia in Paris, but he 
did not enter upon a professional career till 
1895, when he appeared in Dublin with the 
Carl Rosa Company. He made his great hit 
in the following year, when he created the 
title-part in Shamus OBrien, in which he 
appeared in New York. He began his season 
of song recitals in his native 
California. In 1898 he gave a song 
recital in London and appeared in 
the Irish National Festival at Belfast 
besides creating a part in Zhe Little 
Corporal in New York, with which 
he toured America during the following 
year. Six months’ study in Paris 
brought him down to last year, since 
which time he has been much more 
prominent. He is likely to do for 
Ireland what the late Mr. Kennedy 
did for Scotland. ; 


ince he deserted the halls I had 
not heard Albert Chevalier till 
the otherevening. It was the “ black 
Saturday” at the end of last month 
when. London was shrouded in the 
first-real fog of the season and the 
surroundings were not particularly 
cheerful, but in listening to Mr. 
Chevalier one seemed to forget the 
black world without. He is just as 
great an artist as | remember him in 
the early days of “ Wot ’Cher” and 
is more versatile than ever. There 
items—at any rate they 
were new to me—in his programme, ‘“ The 
Inventor” and “A Dissertation on Mediaeval 
Poetry,” and both served to show Mr. 
Chevalier at his very best. His represen- 
tation of a parson giving a lecture on ‘Little 
Miss Muffit sat on a tuffit” was one of the 
most irresistibly funny things I have seen for 
many a long year. It is absolutely free 
from anything in the least objectionable 
or irreverent, and I should strongly recom- 
mend all country curates to make a point 
of seeing, or rather hearing, it when they 
are in London, 
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Miss Compton in her Dressing-room at the Criterion. 
THIS COPYRIGHT FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH HAS BEEN SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR THIS JOURNAL. 


known theatrical family of that name, and who plays the part of the Countess Zechyadi in her husband's (Mr. R. C, Carton) play, The 
Undercurrent, which was produced at the Criterion Theatre on September 14, made her first appearance on the stage in September, 1874, at the Theatre Royal, Bristol, as Maria 
in The School for Scandal, and her first London appearance at the Gaiety as Julia in The Rivals in May, 1877, This picture has been specially taken by Mr. F. G, Hodsoll 


Miss Compton, who belongs to the well- 
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THE 


“IRIS” AND HER YOUNG LOVER, 


CHAPTER I. 


If Iris Bellamy (Mtss Fay Davis), 
widow, remarried, she had to for- 
feit the fortune her husband left 
her. So when she met the man of 
her heart, Lawrence Trenwith 
(Mr. Charles Bryant), who was 
poor, she hesitated 5 


“IRIS” 


HAPPY AT CADENABBIA 


Cuapter II. 


In order to escape the dilemma 
Iris resolved to marry Frederick 
Maldonado (Mr. Oscar Asche), a 
very wealthy Anglo-Portuguese 
leat who had once sought her 
and and who possessed a 
masterful fascination for her 


“LAWRENCE TRENWITH” 


DEGENERATION OF “IRIS,” 


“IRIS,” 


Cuaprer III. 


Having accepted Maldonado, Iris 

falls into the arms of Trenwith, 

with whom she goes off ona little 

holiday tour to Cadenabbia, on 

the Lake of Como, where for a 

few weeks she is happy as the 
day is long 


“IRIS” AS “MALDONADO'S” MISTRESS 
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IN FIVE 


AND HER PASSIONATE LOVER, THE JEW, 


Cuapter IV. 


Her fortune is lost through the 
absconding of her solicitor. 
Trenwith goes off to British 
Columbia, and Iris, after a ter- 
rible struggle with poverty, sets 
up house in Park Street under 
the protection of Maldonado 


“IRIS” 


CHAPTERS. | 


‘*MALDONADO” 


CHAPTER V. 


Trenwith returns, but after hear- 
ing her story he leaves her. 
Maldonado, who has overheard 
the conversation, drives her out 
of the house. with nothing but 
the black frock which she had 
donned to meet Trenwith 


SENT BACK TO BEGGARY 
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Miss Beryl Faber—‘‘Fanny Sylvain” in ‘‘ [ris.”’ 


During. the eleven years that Miss Beryl Faber has been on the stage her work 
has exhibited a constant and steady progress until now, when as Fanny Sylvain engaged to create a part in Iris, Miss Faber regards Brighton as her home, 
in Mr. Pinero’s Jvis-she comes forward in even a more marked manner as a but her professional engagements do not permit her to live there as much as she 
distinctly clever exponent of'a chatty‘and observant young lady in society.: Miss would wish. Her husband is Mr. Cosmo Hamilton, whose contributions to 
Faber gained her first experience of acting under. Mr. Ben Greet and _ for four English fiction and journalism.are so well:known, and are appreciated by no person 
years toured, playing during that ‘time many parts. Then came a_ delightful more than by his wife, who loves to read and in a friendly way criticise all he writes. 
professional visit. to Australia, a period of eighteen months remembered always Mr. C, Aubrey Smith, manager for Mr. George Alexander, is her brother, the 
with pleasure. On her return to England Miss Faber went: to the Haymarket, name of Faber having been assumed by her simply as a nom de thédtre. Miss 
followed by an. engagement at. the Court. Theatre, after which came’a more Faber has a‘ very charming’ frank manner that carties with !t a conviction of 
serious engagement and her marriage. .For-twelve months Miss Faber at her much more than average spirit and: intelligence.) She is an intense admirer of 
husband's request abandoned her dearly-loved work, until her desire to end the Mr. Pinero's dramatic work and of the manner in which he conducts a rehearsal, 


idleness appealed to him and she resumed acting once more, For the last consequently, now that the nervousness of the first performance has passed 
two years Miss Faber has been with Mrs. Patrick Campbell, playing in Magda, 


[ Y f away, she is very happy at the Garrick playing her part in Iris. This portrait 
The Second Mrs, Tanqueray, The Notorious Mrs, Ebbsmith, &c, In fact, it was in is by Mr. Langfier 


the latter play of Pinero's that she last appeared at the Royalty before being 
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The First Duchess of Marlborough as a Play. 
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Mr, Charles Henry Meltzer has written a'play, The First Duchess of Marlborough, 
which has been produced in America and may be seen on this side. It is a comedy 
of intrigue and character, and the action is confined to twelve hours and deals with 
the culmination of the long quarrel between the Duchess and Abigail Masham, 
introduces (with poetical licenses) a historical audience of the Duchess with Queen 
Anne at Kensington Palace, and ends with the temporary triumph of the Duchess. 
Swift, Harley, Steele, the Duke of Marlborough, and the composer Handel (then 
young, and visiting England for the first time) appear in the play. A pretty episode 
in the third act is a glimpse of a small concert at Kensington Palace at which Handel 


oe oaeewo ecco 


is seen at the organ accompanying an aria sung by one of the Queen's ladies-in- 
waiting. The close of Act 3 is the defiance of Anne by the Duchess, who has been 
wrongfully (but in good faith) accused by Anne of stealing the royal signet ring. The 
Duchess tells the Queen “she lies,” and ends the scene with a magnificent tirade, on 
which the curtain falls, Act 4 is the best in the play, It includes an amusing 
family jangle between the Duke and the Duchess and hurries on, after an under- 
standing, to the exposure by the Duchess of certain treasonable intrigues. of Harley and 
Abigail Masham, leading to their apparent disgrace, and the restoration of the Queen's 
favour to the Duchess. This picture of the Duchess is by Mr. Byron, New York 
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. NOT MADE IN HEAVEN. . 


A COMEDY IN 


CHARACTERS. 


‘Miss Stopford (conventional old maid). 
Vanessa Read (her niece). 

Mrs. De Rinzy (lively attractive widow). 
Colonel Stopford (devoted to Mrs. De Rinzy). 
Hubert Curtis (young barrister). 


“SCENE: The Stopfords’ drawing-room. Door 
L.C. Window with movable drapery R. Table 
laid for afternoon tea, spirit kettle, &c., Miss 
Stopford writing in background, Hubert Curtis 
fingering a magazine, Colonel Stopford and 
Vanessa R.C., talking earnestly. 

COLONEL STOPFORD: No, Vanessa, it’s 
no use, As your legal guardian I couldn’t 
‘consent to such a mad proposal. Look here, 
‘Curtis, I ask you what would be thought of 
ime if [—— j 

VANESSA: Why do you drag Mr. Curtis 
into the discussion of MY affairs, uncle? 
They’re no business of his. 

HUuBERT : I assure you, Miss Read, there’s 
mota man in England less anxious than 
JI am to interfere in your affairs. 

Miss STOPFORD: Dear! dear ! 
‘two young people never be three minutes 
together without quarrelling. 

HUBERT: I am going, Miss Stopford. 

Miss STOPFORD: Wait for my letter, 
‘please. (He takes up paper.) 

COLONEL STOPFORD: You ask me, 
Vanessa, to allow you to live alone in a tene- 
ment flat in Houndsditch, you a girl of twenty, 
and to hand you over half your capital. 
‘Curtis, half her capital to make ducks and 
drakes of. 

VANESSA: To spend on the starving 
waifs of humanity. 

COLONEL STOPFORD: .On drabs, drun- 
‘kards, cunning harpies—good Lord ! it’s too 
\preposterous (laughs bitterly, in which 
‘HUBERT jozms). 

VANESSA (angrily): Mr. Curtis 4 

HUBERT: Phil May, Miss Read (‘taking 
letter from MASS STOPFORD). ° Right, trust 
me (looking around). My cigar case. Let 
me see. Did I come-up straight! or pass 
‘through the billiard-room ? 

VANESSA’: The absorbing fact, I ‘am 
ashamed to say, has escaped my observation. 

HUBERT : One thing never does. escape 
your .observation—the chance of rubbing a 
man the wrong way (gozzg). 

COLONEL STOPFORD:: You dine with us, 
Hubert. 

Huser: Afraid, sir, that—— 

VANESSA : I’ll be away at the club. 

HUBERT: ‘Gh! thanks then, yes. 

COLONEL STOPFORD: By the way, that 
amendment of old Holland’s—just look at 
ithis, my boy (they examine papers at back). 

Miss STOPRORD : You really are too rude, 
Vanessa. 

VANESSA : ‘Can’t help it. I do hate young 
‘men so, 
about the house day after day just because 
the is the slave of habit! Oh, auntie, listen ! 
I’m onthe committee of the New Womanhood 
(League. Fancy, the committee ! : 

Miss STOPFORD : No, no! I'll never con- 
‘sent to your joining those wild, unwomanly, 
improper associations, 

VANESSA : Improper? 

-MIss STOPRORD: Yes, because you have 
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got to wear them. © I read it in the prospectus 
—you have, you know you have, Vanessa. 

VANESSA : But there’s a tunic, auntie. 

Miss SToprorD (¢ragéically): Child, I 
would rather see you in your coffin than ina 
divided skirt. 

HUBERT : Bravo, Miss Stopford, when 
women take to breeches—— ; 

VANESSA (stamping: her foot): Will 
you mind your own business, Mr. Curtis ? 
(Exit HUBERT.) 

“Miss SToprorD : Oh, Essa, why can’t you 
be like other girls, share their amusements ? 

VANESSA: Because I’mon a higher plane, 
Listen, dear aunt, haven’t you and uncle 
fitted me out for fashionable society regard- 
less of outlay ? . Haven’t I had every chance 
of what is called “settling” myself? Yet 
look at the result. When men have to ask 
me to dance they get their backs against the 
wall, set their teeth, and—do it. 

Miss STOPFORD: Dear, dear ! 
quite a good-looking girl. 

VANESSA : Yes, but I’m antagonistic to 
the dancing puppet. To him I’m worse than 
the new woman, I’m the new neutral sex. 

COLONEL STOPFORD: Sex or sect, did 
you say? 

VANESSA: It’s a late process of evolution 
and now a distinct species with avaison détre 
in the world. It’s. a body of women, uncle, 
in whom the traditional instinct of the great 
domestic virtues is extinct, a body who does 
not crave to nestle and cringe at a man’s 
knee while the cricket and the kettle make 
music on the hearth. 

COLONEL STOPFORD : I see. 

VANESSA: This development will never 
be asked to marry, never want to marry, but 
she—— 

COLONEL STOPFORD: She? Stick to the 
old pronoun, eh ? 

VANESSA : Will be none the less happy 
and at home in creation for that. Work will 
be her mate. 

COLONEL STOPFORD: Damme, my girl, 
what new stretch of rope do you want? I let 
you have those’ electric—no, what d’ye call 
em ?—eclectic tea parties for confirmed drunk- 
ards in my back drawing-room, turn my lawn 
into a bear garden; if you’d really like a loan 
of my saddle and a pair of my: 

Miss STOPFORD: Don’t, its breaking my 
heart. 

VANESSA: I want to be taken seriously, 
I want to help in emancipating Man—— 

COLONEL STOPFORD: Thought it was 
Woman... (Exter Mrs. DE RINzy, softly ; 
she stands in the background listening with 
enjoy ment.) 

VANESSA’: In emancipating Man from the 
dominant idea that woman was built for his 
sole pleasure, comfort, benefit (gvandilo- 
quently). Uncle, I must go; I am not a lap 
dog to be led bya string. I am a human 
soul with a sacred individuality to maintain 
and the sublime right of private judgment. 

Mrs. DE RINZy (clapping her hands): 
Pretty, pretty! Oh, pretty indeed! (They 
all turn, the COLONEL rushes up and greets 
her effusively. VANESSA stalks out.) 
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COLONEL STOPFORD (breathlessly) : Here 
you are at last. Did you get my note?. I 
rushed for the tickets, got em all right. I’m 
driving you there myself, you know; we can 
lunch together at Harrow, join the others 
about four, then I'll have my trap at the little 
gate, y’know. 

Mrs. DE RINzy: Get me a chair (settles 
her rapidly in easy chair and brings foot- 
stool), Put that out of my sight (¢hrows him 
Jeather boa). Open a little of the window. 
I ran from the scation. Now Maria, what’s 
the row ? 

MIss STOPFORD :. Vanessa as usual. She 
now. wants to draw out half her capital, join 
those wild screeching women in London 

Mrs. DE Rinzy: Phew ! half her capital. 
Only one thing to do with that girl, Maria, 
and if it’s not done pretty soon—(COLONEL . 
hands her iced drink.) 

MIss STOPFORD: Janet, what can we 
do? 

Mrs. DE. RINzy: 
husband, of course. 

Miss STOPFORD: A husband ! - Never had 
an admirer in her life, she hates men. 

COLONEL STOPFORD: Belongs to the 
new neutral sex, y’know (propping her. up 
with cushion), 

Miss STOPFORD: A nice-looking girl, 
isn’t she, Janet, yet men have to-set their 
teeth to ask her to dance. (COLONEL fans 
Mrs. DE RINzyY.) 

Mrs. DE RINZzy ; Quite a trifle. Colonel 
Stopford, go into that corner, please, and | ut 
your fingers over your ears. I have a remark 
to make to your sister. ; 

COLONEL STOPFORD.: Oh, please, I’ve 
heard some awful things, 

Mrs. DE RENZyY.: Quick, right - about, 
march! (She advances, he retires before 
her. She meets MISS’STOPFORD, centre of 
stage.) Maria, listen.’ There’s nota man in 
the world that’ a woman can’t twist round her 
finger if she goes the right way to work. 

Miss STOPFORD:: You. think you can 
marry her? (Mrs. DE RINZY xods.) Oh, 
Janet. i 

COLONEL STOPFORD.: May. I come out? 

Mrs. DE RINzy: Yes. Fetch the visitors’ 
book ; I want to pick out a nice young man 
for your niece.. No, wait; I-have an idea. 
(Takes a seat centre, brother and sister draw 
chairs close at each stde.) That individual 
who is always hanging about. Herbert— 
no, Hubert—Curtis. He’s all right, isn’t he? 
No vice, nice little property, good sportsman ? 

COLONEL STOPFORD: Yes, yes, but—— 

Mrs. DE RINzy: He’s your man, my 
dears, Vanessa’s husband! (Zhey doth 
laugh loudly.) 

COLONEL STOPFORD: Ha, ha, ha! They 
hate each other like poison. 

MIss STOPFORD : His voice puts her teeth 
on edge. 

COLONEL STOPFORD: He says she’s the 
most objectionable woman he knows. Very 
wild shot. 

Mrs. DE RiNzy: Can you tell me what 
brings him here day after day for the last 
three years ? 
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COLONEL STOPFORD: Yes. Billiard table, 
best in Shropshire. 

Mrs. DE RINZy: No! it’s mutual attrac- 
tion produced by propinquity. Hubert comes 
here magnetised by Vanessa’s apparent in- 
difference. Vanessa says rude things, wants 
to wear-a divided skirt because she is afraid 
of betraying the pique which she must 
naturally feel at his not declaring himself. 

Miss STOPFORD: Wrong, wrong, Janet. 
The aversion is genuine, living. 

COLONEL STOPFORD: Let me fetch the 
visitors’ book. Better luck next shot. 

Mrs. DE RINZy (drawing offher gloves) : 
I’m going torun this young couple, my friends, 
and make them the happiest wife and hubby 
in the county. 

COLONEL STOPFORD (emphatically) : 
You'll make my niece and Hubert Curtis man 
and wife ? 

Mrs. DE RinZy. I will, sir! 

COLONEL STOPFORD : Bet you my life you 
don’t ! 

Mrs. DE RINzy: Done! 

COLONEL STOPFORD : 
shake hands.) 

(Enter HUBERT.) 

HUBERT : I’ve made it all right, sir; just 
knocked against old Holland (ferceiving 
Mrs. DE RINzy). Oh, how d’ye do, Mrs. De 
Rinzy? Didn’t know you were back (enter 
VANESSA dressed for walking). 

VANESSA (aside): He’s here again. The 
man can’t be snubbed. 

HUBERT (aside): That’s the most un- 
becoming hat she has ! 

VANESSA: I’m going to the post. If 
you’ve forgotten my aunt’s note, Mr. Curtis, 
I'll take it, as it happens to be important. 
(Business of showing he forgot letter, hands 
it to her angrily. Exit VANESSA.) 

HUBERT (aside): She’s becoming a 
perfect little fiend ! 

Mrs. DE RiNzy: Oh! Mr. Curtis, would 
you mind bringing me up a brown-paper 
parcel under my cloak in the hall? Thanks so 
much. (zit HUBERT, Mrs. DE RINzy 

jumps up.) Now for the first scene of the 
drama ! 

Miss STOPFORD : Oh, I’m all of a twitter. 
What are you going to do, Janet ? 

Mrs. DE RINzy: You'll soon see. Get 
behind that curtain and listen for all you’re 
worth (Miss STOPFORD goes). You'll have to 
take up the cues after. Colonel ! 

COLONEL STOPFORD.: Oh please—don’t 
care how many I tell—— 

Mrs. DE RINzyY: Quick, right-about, 
march. (He follows, she draws over cur- 
tain.) If either of you stir, sneeze or giggle— 
remember you’re bringing down the tragedy of 
two young lives. (Seats herself demurely. 
Enter HUBERT.) 

HUBERT: Very sorry, Mrs. De Rinzy, 
can’t find it anywhere. 

Mrs. DE RINZy: There was no parcel, 
Mr. Curtis, it was only. a subterfuge for a 
private word with you. 

HUBERT (surprised): With me? er— 
flattered I’m sure. 

Mrs. DE RINZy (gravely): Would you 
take a seat, please? (She rises, closes the 
door, pacesroom, business ad lib. to frighten 
andimpress him. Draws chair close to him.) 
Believe me, Mr. Curtis, it is with much diffi- 
dence—in fact I may say reluctance—that 
I have undertaken to broach this subject to 
you. 

HUvuBERT: I say, Mrs. De Rinzy: 

Mrs. DE RINzy: But the Stopfords are 
such old friends, endeared to you and me by 
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a thousand ties. I know you would not 
willingly add to any trouble sorrow 

HUBERT: My dear lady, what ave-you 
driving at ? 

Mrs. DE RINZy: Oh! it is not easy to— 
to get on. The proposal was mine. When 
they consulted me I advised the simple 
straightforward course. I said, “Trust Hubert 
Curtis, he is a gentleman.” In a case like 
this, I said, a gentleman is bound to be as 
safe as the Bank of England. 

HUBERT: Er—thanks awf'ly, you know; 
but what zs it, Mrs. De Rinzy ? 

Mrs. DE Ruinzy: The trouble is— 
Vanessa. She wants to join this rabid crew 
in London, draw out half her capital. Oh, 
it’s very serious. What I would beg, if you 
have any true pity for them, is ‘to co-operate 


with us. Mind, I don’t want you to leave 
the country—— 

HUBERT (startled): To leave the, 
country ? 


Mrs. DE Rinzy: Or sacrifice your pro- 
spects at the Bar. 

HUBERT (bewildered): My prospects at 
the Bar? 

Mrs. DE RINzY: No, no; for goodness 
sake get that out of your head. I only ask 
you, quietly and judiciously, to help them in 
bringing this foolish child to her senses. 

HUBERT: Of course I'll do anything 
I can, but the girl, you see, dislikes me so 
confoundedly that—— 

Mrs. DE RINzy (very sharply): Eh? 
Dislikes you. Who? 

HUBERT CurRTIS: Why, Vanessa. 


Mrs. DE Rinzy: Vanessa! Say that 
again.! (He does so. She moves away 
with an expressive gesture. Pause. He 
follows.) 


HUBERT: What d’ye mean? Why do 
you look at me like that? Hates me like 
poison, I tell you—never misses a chance 
of—— Mrs. De Rinzy, you must speak out. 
I insist. I— I—— 

Mrs. DE RINZzy (sinking on chair): 
Oh! I had no idea of this. I thought 
you understood. 

HUBERT: You don’t mean to insinuate 
that Vanessa is—is, don’t ask me to believe 
—Oh! rot (bursting into loud laughter, 
striding about the stage excitedly)—In love 
with me—me—Obh! it’s the best joke you 
ever made in your life, Mrs. De Rinzy ; 
Vanessa, of all women in the world. Why 
she clears out of the room the moment I enter 
it. It’s the most far-fetched, impossible—— 

Mrs. De Rinzy: Hush! hush! forget 
what I said. 

HUBERT (striding up to her): Proofs—I 
must have them. What proofs, I say ? 

Mrs. DE RINZY (rising with stern fire) : 
Proofs, sir? How dare you? Haven’t you 
the fundamental instincts of the gentleman ? 
Can’t you realise what I am doing—lifting the 
veil from the sanctuary of womanhood— 
floundering where angels’ footsteps——__ Oh! 
it would just madden her—if she knew (clasp- 
ing his arm). You won't betray me—no, 
no—I have your word. 

HUBERT (agilatedly) : No, I’m not a cad. 
For heaven’s sake try to control yourself, dear 
lady. Help me to understand —this is 
terrible—— 

Mrs. DE RINZY: To understand? Let 
me look at you —no, yes—can I? Oh! it is 
simple, like all the cruel things of life. You 
are twenty-five, she is twenty-one. You meet 
nearly every day for three years—there it is 
in six words, the tragedy ! 

HUBERT: My dear, dear lady—— 
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Mrs. DE Riyzy: Wait, I know what 
you would say, you are not beautiful, unusually 
brilliant, or attractive—— 

HUBERT (naively): No; I wasn’t going 
to say that (guick break), 

Mrs. DE RINZY (uaheeding and working 
herself up to impetuous intensity): There 
is nothing electric in you to warrant—don’t 
you see that’s where the knife cuts? If you. 
were otherwise—if you were heroic, Byronic,. 
picturesque, there would be some excuse ; she 
would not so struggle and despise herself ; 
but as it is the higher part of her, the spiritual: 
part, revolts against your flatness, 

HUBERT: My flatness ! 

Mrs, DE Rinzy: And her infatuation !—it ° 
tears her, rends her, brings the gibe to her 
lips, the angry fire to her eyes, drives her to» 
the brink of—of irreparable folly ! 

HUBERT (wiping his forehead): Mrs. De. 
Rinzy, this is awful. But listen, listen. I 
have every hope—oh, the firm conviction, 
that you are mistaken. No man could be for 
three years in the sociéty of a girl and not. 
find out a thing like that. 

Mrs. DE Rinzy: A really nice man: 
wouldn’t. 

HUBERT: I—I only want to talk over the 
almost impossible, contingency of your sus- 
picion being true. Dear lady, I can scarcely 
bear to contemplate it—the thought of my 
bringing such trouble to friends to whom I 
owe a debt of gratitude ; worse still, my per- 
sistent, almost systematic cruelty to that poor: 
child, if—if—oh! will you help me; yow 
who pity her, who are so true a woman ? 
Tell me, what am I to do (Ameels at her 
side), 

Mrs. DE RINZy (softly) : Dear boy, I pity’ 
you too. When I was a girl—oh! years and 
years ago, before 1 met poor dear Mr. De: 
Rinzy—there was a young fellow so like you— 
yes; that same suggestion of reserved 
strength, that same strange elusive -- how 
shall I put it >—that shadowy look about the- 
eyes. (He edges closer to her, COLONEL STOP- 
FORD slips out from curtain and stands 
listening at back of stage, his hands clenched.) 
Talk to me as you would to a mother, dear 
child ; I am one, you know (/ays her hand on 
his army), 

HUBERT (clasping her hand with his 
disengaged one): Oh! thank you, thank you,. 
dear. I have always felt the want of a 
mother like you. 

COLONEL STOPFORD (coming angrily’ 
down stage) : Look here, what the dey 1—— 

Mrs. DE .Rinzy (goes into shrieks of 
hysterical laughter): Oh! oh! oh! How 
you frightened me—TI half believe in astral. 
bodies. What were you doing behind that 
curtain, Colonel—what ? ; 

COLONEL STOPFORD (sudlkily): Taking: 
snapshots in the street. 

Mrs. DE Rinzy: I’m very angry with: 
you. Go and find my parcel, in the billiard-- 
room—go ! 

COLONEL STOPFORD: Mother, indeed !” 
You confounded young: 

Mrs. DE RINzy: Quick, right-about,. 
march, (£xit COLONEL STOPFORD.) Dear 
friend, this has upset me too much. To- 
morrow lunch with me at two. I have the: 
outline of a little plot we could work together 
to cure that child of her folly. 

HUBERT (very flatly) ; Oh !—er—thanks, 
so much. (Moving to door.) Vm asked to- 
stay for dinner. Ought I? 

Mrs. DE Rinzy: Of course, of course. 
Don’t let her suspect. (Sedzing his arm.) 
Oh! I trust you. Swear to me; swear if 
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you lived with her a hundred years not to 
kt her guess that I betrayed her sacred 
secret. 

HUBERT: I swear it. Trust me. (Presses 
her hand and exit.) 

Mrs. DE RINZyY (dancing about stage) : 
Come forth, come forth, fellow conspirators. 
(MISS STOPFORD fotters out from behind 
curtain, COLONEL STOPFORD enters through 
door.) 

MIss STOPFORD (excitedly) : Janet, you're 
an awful woman. You make my blood run 
cold. 

Mrs. DE RINZy: Oh! wasn’t it lovely ? 
I wanted to hug him at the end. Now he’s 
off dying to meet her and in half an hour 
she’ll be as mad to meet him. 

Miss STOPFORD: No, I’ll not compound 
a felony. 1’ll tell them both to-day. 

Mrs. DE Rinzy: You shan’t! (melo- 
dramatically), Woman, do you know what 
a matchmaker is baulked of her prey? I’m 
a matchmaker, Maria, that’s mon métier a 
moi. 1 married my nieces, nephews, cousins, 
friends, and I never made a faux fas. 
I’m the fairy godmother of fifty happy 
firesides. 

MIss STOPFORD: You can’t build happi- 
ness on a falsehood. 3 

Mrs. DE Rinzy: It’s not a falsehood ; 
they are full of one another. The match is 
only wanted for the lifelong blaze. 

Miss STOPFORD : It’s not ; I know better. 

Mrs. DE Rinzy: Than me, a wife, 
mother, widow? You, an old——(stops). 

Miss STOPFORD (bitterly): Go on, word 
the taunt, Janet De Rinzy ! 

Mrs. DE RINZzy (kissing her rapidly): 
The dearest old goose in the world ! 

MIss STOPFORD: There’s only right and 
wrong, only black and white. 

Mrs. DE Rinzy: And drab and fawn 
and mauve and grey. Oh! a hundred sweet 
half-mourning tones. 

MIss STOPFORD (moving to door): No! 
I couldn’t sleep with this sin on my soul. 
(Calling.) Vanessa, my niece, I want you. 

COLONEL STOPFORD (darting to door, 
standing with his back against.it): Vl be 
hanged if I compound your monstrous selfish- 
ness, Maria. Always your game, by jove! 
Running your own little one-horse soul before 
the whole machinery of creation, before every 
one else’s comfort and welfare. No! you 
shan’t undo the work of this brave, devoted, 
self-sacrificing friend; you shan’t wreck the 
happiness of two lives on the threshold of life. 
Back to that chair, Maria,“and hold your 
tongue ! 

Mrs. DE RINzy: Oh, Charlie, don’t ! 
She’s sorry (aside to him). Now I’m off to 
tackle Vanessa—so long. (£xit Mrs. DE 
RINZY.) 
~ COLONEL STOPFORD: I mustn’t be out of 
that (skips after her). 

Miss STOPFORD (¢vagically): Charlie ! 
wait forme. (Zotters after him and meets 
HUBERT at the door entering.) 

HUBERT: O word with Mrs. De Rinzy 
| eee 

Miss STOPFORD: She’s just gone out 
(hesttatingly, her handon his arm). Hubert ! 
I’m afraid to say anything. But don’t do it, 
dear boy, unless you love her ; marriage with- 
out love (starting). Hush! (£ x72.) 

HUBERT: Good heavens! it must be true, 
she knows it too. Vanessa! Oh, poor 
Vanessa (ifts her photo). What deep still 
eyes she has. No! I can’t believe it. To 
think of that proud, beautiful girl who holds 
herself above all men like a queen eating out 
her heart for me! Giving up her home, the 


associations of her life! It’s inconceivable ; 
but one glance into her eyes will tell me all— 
one glance, and I must know before another 
hour. I’lljust meet her returning from the post. 
good! (Exit. Enter VANESSA laughing, 
Jollowed bv MRS. DE RINzy.) 

VANESSA : I can’t help it, Mrs. De Rinzy, 
I really can’t. It’s too exquisitely funny. 
I tell you if there wasn’t another girl in the 
world Hubert wouldn’t think of me that way. 
Why surely you know how utterly we detest 
and despise one another, never can leave one 
another alone ! 

Mrs. DE RINzy: Exactly! How can a 
young man and woman who meet every day 
for three years of their own accord let each 
other alone? It’s against nature ! 

VANESSA : Don’t talk such nonsense. 

Mrs. DE Rinzy: They either detest or 
adore one another, and the conditions are 
reversible. 

VANESSA : Mrs. De Rinzy, you don’t under- 
stand in the —— 

Mrs. DE RINzy (sternly): Enough, 
Vanessa, let us end this painful discussion. 
I have not, as you are aware, a high opinion 
of the new neutral sect to which you belong, 
but I have a hope that deep down in your 
heart there is a fibre of the “old” woman- 
hood left which will one day make you look 
back with grief and shame on the way you 
have treated this unfortunate young fellow, 
whose only fault has been to care for you too 
well ; who in his anxiety to co-operate with 
your uncle in saving you from ruin has made 
himself a daily target for your taunts and 
gibes, your cruel—— 

VANESSA (impressed): Stop, stop! Oh, 
I’m deeply sorry if it’s true, but it’s not—no ! 

Mrs. DE Rinzy: I only ask of you now 
to solemnly promise that you will respect my 
confidence. 

VANESSA : I promise. 
STOPFORD.) 

MRs. DE RINZY (seizing her arm): Swear 
to me never to let him guess that I betrayed 
his secret. Who’s that (releasing her)? 
Oh dear, I am dying for a cup of tea. Set 
the spirit going, colonel. (Zhey light the 
spirit lamp and make tea together. Enter 
Miss STOPFORD. She takes a seat alone 
watching byplay. VANESSA sinks startled 
and perturbed on couch R.C.) 

VANESSA (aside): Oh, what am I to 
believe? Can it be true—petrifying thought 
—that I, wrapped up in my own ambition, 
was blind to this, that I daily lashed with my 
cruel tongue the only man who has ever loved 
me? Impossible; but I’ll soon know, the 
first look, the touch of his hand will tell. 
Bother that debate, I’ll let it slide. No, I 
don’t believe it ; I don’t, I don’t, I can’t ! 

Mrs. DE Rinzy: Where is that cosy? 
(Goes out to look for tt, followed by 
COLONEL STOPFORD. MISS STOPFORD 
comes stealthily down, seizes VANESSA’S 
shoulder.) 

Miss STOPFORD: Child, don’t mind your 
uncle or anyone. It’s wrong to marry a man 
you don’t love. (Rushes back as Mrs, DE 
RINzy and COLONEL STOPFORD return.) 

VANESSA (starting): She knows it too, 
and my uncle! Oh, poor, poor Hubert—how 
shall I face him—I, beloved by a man! 
Here he is—oh! ll die. (£#tex HUBERT 
perturbed, general suppressed excitement ; 
VANESSA without looking at him moves R.¥., 
seizes book, MISS STOPFORD groans.) 

COLONEL STOPFORD (do¢sterously) : Here 
you are, my boy. Come along ! 

Mrs. DE Rinzy: Just in time for tea. 
Sit down, make yourself comfy, that’s right. 


(Enter COLONEL 
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Colonel! (COLONEL STOPFORD and she 
converse animatedly.) 

HUBERT (sinks on chair L.¥.): She’s ir 
the room. I feel it; what's the matter with 
me? (MISS STOPFORD groans again.) 

COLONEL STOPFORD (¢o MIss_ SrTop- 
FORD) : If you speak, Maria, I’ll smother you. 

Mrs. DE RINzy: Do wake up, Vanessa, 
and hand round the tea. 

VANESSA (aside): I feel as if I were going 
to faint ; it’s awful. (Goes to tea table.) 

Mrs. DE Rinzy: That’s for your uncle 
(she hands tea). (Aside) Vanessa, if you go 
on looking like that I’ll pinch you. 

VANESSA (explosively): 1 can’t help it, 
leave me alone. 

Mrs. DE RINzy: This is for Mr. Curtis. 
Does he take sugar? Well—ask him, can’t 
your 

VANESSA (77 an unnatural voice): Do you 
take sugar, Mr. Curtis ? 

HUBERT (starting): I beg your pardon ; 
what did you say? sugar? Oh, thanks, 
occasionally ; nothing to speak of. (VANESSA 
advances to centre, carrying teacup and 
sugar basin, her eyes on the ground; 
HUBERT advances and meets her C., eyes 
also downcast; they present and withdraw’ 
sugar basin and cup alternately; finally, 
their eyes and hands meeting at the same 
moment, the cup and basin are dropped to 
the ground. General sustained commotion ; 
the COLONEL, MRS. DE RINZy, and HUBERT 
pick up sugar and broken china, all talking 
together. VANESSA goes back, her hands 
over her face.) 

Miss STOPFORD (hysterically rising in 
her chair): \t’s a plot! (COLONEL SToOP- 
FORD and Mrs. DE RINZY rush up and 
jerk her back; she rises again.) UWubert t 
Vanessa! (Jerk repeated.) Listen to me, 
children! (final jerk.) 

COLONEL STOPFORD: 
Maria ? 

Mrs. DE Rinzy: I tell you it’s not the 
old Worcester, only the cheap store china. 

COLONEL STOPFORD : You want an anti- 
pyrine. Come along, and I'll get you one. 
(Leads her out sobbing softly.) 

Mrs. DE RInzy (to HUBERT, who ts 
standing at table in dazed attitude): I wash 
my hands of you, Hubert Curtis; you’re a 
fraud, a humbug. You’ve been in love with 
that girl all along. (tex COLONEL STop- 
FORD.) 

HUBERT (automatically): Yes, yes; all 
along. (COLONEL STOPFORD signals; he and 
Mrs. DE RINZy go out on tip-toe arm in 
arm. Pause.) 

HUBERT (in a half whisper): Vanessa ! 

VANESSA (coming slowly forward) : 
Hubert ! 

HUBERT: You know my secret at last; 
are you sorry for me? 

VANESSA : Yes ; oh, yes (Jause). 

HUBERT: Did it scald you, that tea? 
You—you got ‘so white. 

VANESSA: A little, not much. 

HUBERT: Show me (she pushes up her 
sleeve). Oh,Isay! Poor little arm (47sses 
her wrist; she begins to cry). Don’t be 
angry with me (f/eadingly) for this one day, 
dear ; don’t be angry. I'll go away for ever, 
though it be death 

VANESSA : Oh, Hubert! Hubert! (Her 
head falls on his shoulder; he clasps her 
in his arms.) 

(Mrs. DE RiInzy and COLONEL STop- 
FORD appear in background, their hands 
raised in triumphant benediction.) 

CURTAIN. 


All acting rights reserved by the author, 
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Current Sports and Pastimes. 


ir Gilbert Greenall, who this winter enters 
upon his sixth season as Master of the 
famous Belvoir Hunt, is the son of the late 
Sir Gilbert Greenall who was created baronet 
in 1876. Sir Gilbert took up the duties of 
mastership in 1896 when he was thirty years 
of age, and it speaks volumes ior his ability 
and tact that he has filled a peculiarly difficult 
position with such conspicuous success. For 
over a century and a half the mastership of 
the family hunt had always been held by the 
reigning Duke of Rutland (save for the period 
1830-57, when Lord Forester held office), 
and it was no light task for a young man 
inexperienced as a master of hounds to take 
over reins which had always been held by 
members of the principal family in the county. 


he manner of his induction into office was 
rather curious. It is said that soon 
after the Duke of Rutland had resigned Sir 
Gilbert; wishing to make acquaintance with 
the Belvoir country, took his horses down there. 
Somejold follower of the hunt, seeing a stranger 
going with the first flight, while hounds were 
running ‘over a-stiffly-fenced country, asked 
who he was, and being told, inquired, “ Why 
should ‘not ‘he be our new master?” There 
were two or three other eligible candidates but 
Sir Gilbert was elected. He does things in 
regal style’; he built a house and stables at 
Woolsthorpe to be near the kennels, and keeps 
a private train to convey hunt servants, horses, 
and hounds to distant parts of his great 
country. Sir Gilbert-is well known as an 
exhibitor at most of the principal shows, being 
a highly successful breeder of hunters, saddle 
and harness horses, cattle, and pigs. 
Rus history of the famous Badminton 
hounds begins from a kennel book of 
1728, which is religiously preserved at Bad- 
minton. Then they chiefly hunted hares, 
and were really harriers. It was the sixth 
duke who perfected that magnificent hunting 
establishment with which the family is 
identified. The last duke carried on the 
hunt with ‘such princely magnificence and 
lavish hospitality that it acquired an European 
ceputation, like Professor Dingo. The present 


CUB. HUNTING WITH THE BELVOIR 


duke is a poorer man than his father and the 
age is a more expensive one, but he main- 
tains the traditions of the family for hard 
riding, sportsmanlike character, and generous 
hospitality. The lawn meet at Badminton 
when the Duke and Duchess entertain the 
hunt draws a bigger field than any cther 
fixture. One of the cherished treasures at 
Badminton is the portrait of the late Duke 
presented to him by the hunt shortly after he 
resigned the post of master to his heir. 


Elliott & Fry 
SIR GILBERT GREENALL, BART. 


The master of the Belvoir Hunt 
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handsomest women in the west. 


he Duke of Beaufort will hunt the Badmin- 
ton hounds from Badminton during this 
season, and asa rule his charming duchess will 
be at his side when the hounds throwoff. The 
duke isan old M.F H though a comparatively 
new duke. He assisted his father for some 
time, and when the latter some years before 
his death became incapacitated by gout the 
then Lord Worcester took up the whip as 
master. The hunting field in his case was 
also Cupid’s arena, for it was in pursuit of the 
chase that the friendship ripened which 
changed the widowed Baroness Carlo de 
Tuyll into Marchioness of Worcester and later 
Duchess of Beaufort. The duke married late 
in life, and his marriage was not at first 
blessed with children. Now he has a little 
son born last year, who is known as the 
Marquis of Worcester, and will be early intro- 
duced to the hunting field when he is able to 
ride ‘a pony. The duke resembles his father 


in many respects and belongs to almost as 


The duchess is one of the 
Together 
they make a fine show on their good hunters. 


Ms of the opening meets have been 
seriously interfered with owing to the 
fog. More than fifty years have passed since 
hunting has been impossible on the opening 
day in the country covered by Sir Watkin 
Wynn’s hounds, but last week they had to be 
taken home after drawing two covers without 
satisfactory results, while the same state of 
things was experienced by Mr. Fernies’s pack. 
The meet was at Gumley, where only a small 
company gathered, and though a cub was 
killed at Bosworth Gorse hunting had to be 
abandoned. The Marquis of Zetland’s hounds 
were an exception to this rule and were 
favoured with glorious weather for their first 
meet in Aske Park. The scene. between 
the lawn and the park lake was very gay. 
Lord George Dundas had donned pink for the 
first time and rode out with his father and 
his brother, the Earl of Ronaldshay, while the 
Marchioness of Zetland with some friends 
were spectators of the meet. The hounds 
looked remarkably well after the summer. 


many clubs. 
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| pos Henry Nevill, M.F.H. of the Eridge 

Hunt, who is still suffering from the 
laceration of the hand inflicted by a hound, 
had a worse accident some little time ago. 
While hunting with the Eridge near Tunbridge 
Wells he was thrown from his horse so 


violently that he was completely stunned, and 
did not recover consciousness until he had 
The Eridge 


been carried to Eridge Castle. 
hounds are the 
sole property of the 
Marquis of Aber- 
_gavenny, who as 
long as his health 
permitted acted as 
its master, and used 
to ride out followed 
by a troop of hand- 
some. sons and 
daughters. When 
the work became 
too much for his 
strength Lord Aber- 
gavenny handed 
the mastership 
on to his son, but 
now he very often 
drives to see the 


hounds throw off 
and plays the 
gracious host to 


perfection when the 


hunt meets at 
Erjidge. The  un- 
fortunate state of 


Lord Lewes’s (the 
eldest son) health 
prevented his 
undertaking the 
duties of M.F.H., so 
the post fell to the 
second son, Lord Henry Nevill, who has filled 
it with admirable tact and firmness. 


a[ihe Nevills are a sporting family. They 

are taught hunting-at an early age and 
take to games naturally. A memorable event 
on the Eridge cricket ground was a match in 
which a home team consisting entirely of 
Lord Abergavenny’s family, male and female, 


THE OPENING MEET AT FULLERTON (OCTOBER 33}, 


won the game mainly owing to the excellence 
of Lady Idina’s bowling. Lord Henry cap- 
tained that team and made a good score. 
Lord Henry has served in the West Kent 
Yeomanry Cavalry and attained the rank of 
captain under his father, who was colonel of 
the regiment. It is a great source of grief to 
him that he has no son by either of his mar- 
riages, for a son would be the eventual heir to 


fHE EARL AND COUNTESS OF EGLINTON 


the marquisate. His politics are those of his 
father. One day, no doubt, he will be in the 
Carlton, but at present his bias is indicated 
by the fact that he is a member of the Con- 
servative. He is also one of that limited 
coterie of sporting men, Jo vivants, and 
good fellows founded by the late Duke of 
Beaufort which is known as “ Pratt’s ” because 
the house in which it met was kept by Pratt. 
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4 or many years, one might say centuriesr 
the name of Eglinton has been closely 
associated. with every branch of field sport 
and in particular with the chase, The present 
master of the famous historic pack is fully as 
popular among his farmers and tenantry as 
he is with the entire country side, and this 
remark is applicable not only to the estate of 
Eglinton but to his two other Scotch estates. 
as well, 
indeed, typical of 
the fine race of 
Scotsmen of 
ancient lineage 
which is now 
scarcer than 
formerly, 


He is, 


‘T hough fifty-four 
years of age, 
Lord Eglinton 
retains the health 
of early manhood, 
and is still an 
excell ent .man 
across country and 
one af the best 
judges we have of 
what a foxhound 
really ought to be 
when in the pink of 
condition. Lady 
Eglinton is a 
finished horse- 
woman and _ stilb 
goes well to hounds. 
The kennels of the 
hunt are at Eglin- 
ton Castle, near Kil- 
winning. Though 
the neighbourhood 
can hardly be termed picturesque it is a 
fine hunting country and almost completely 
free from wire, owing in a measure to the 
universal popularity of the Eglinton family. 


Lafayette 


The Editor is always glad to receive 
portraits of well-known hunting men and 
women, as well as photographs depicting 
scenes in the hunting field. 


Lafayette 


1901) OF THE EARL OF EGLINTON'S HOUNDS 
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RETURNS OF THE DAY” 
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-NOVEMBER 13—SIR H. TRUEMAN WOOD (1845) 


‘S% Henry Trueman Wood is the secretary 

of the Society of Arts. He was educated 
at Harrow and Cambridge. He is an 
-enthusiastic amateur photographer and was 
president of the Royal Photographic Society 
from 1894-6. General Sir Hugh Gough, 
V.C., is an Irishman who comes of a famous 
family of soldiers. He entered the Bengal 
‘Cavalry in 1853 and served in the Indian 
Mutiny, where he was twice wounded. He 
-got his V.C. in the Abyssinian campaign 
and took part in Lord Roberts’s famous 
march from Cabul to Candahar as commander 
«of the cavalry brigade. Lord Deerhurst is 
the eldest son of the Earl of Coventry. He 
is lieutenant-colonel of the 2nd V.B. Wor- 
-cester Regiment, and like all his family he 
is, of course, a keen sportsman. His eldest 
sister is married to Prince Victor Dhuleep 
Singh. The Larl of Scarbrough is lord 
lieutenant of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
He is colonel of the Yorkshire Dragoons Yeo- 
manry Cavalry, with whom he served in South 
Africa. He was in the 7th Hussars from 
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NOVEMBER 14—GEN. SIR H. GOUGH, V.C. 


Russell 


NOVEMBER 16—LORD SCARBROUGH (1857) 


Elliott & Fry 
NOVEMBER 15—LORD DEERHURST (1865) 


1876-83, and is a first-rate judge of a race- 
horse. He owns some 20,000 acres., One of 
his sisters is the Marchioness of Zetland and 
another is married to Mr. George Wyndham, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. Admiral Sir 
Lambton Loraine entered the Royal Navy in 
1852 and became commander in 1867 and 
captain in 1874. He received the freedom of 
the city of New York for staying the “ Vir- 
ginius ” executions at Santiago in 1873. He 
retired from the Navy as rear-admiral in 1889. 
Mr. William Schwenck Gilbert is probably 
the best-known dramatist of the present day. 
His famous partnership with the late Sir 
Arthur Sullivan was quite unique in its results, 
and it is safe to say that neither of them was 
at his best without the other. Occasionally, 
when the fit takes him, he can be almost vit- 
riolic, especially on the subject of birthdays. 
He detests interviewers and lives at Harrow 
Weald. The Earl of Stradbroke is a J.P. 
and D.L. for Suffolk and vice-admiral of the 
county. He is married to a daughter of the 
late Lieut.-General James Keith Fraser. 


Russell 
"NOVEMBER 17—ADMIRAL SIR L. LORAINE 


NOVEMBER 18—MR, 


Stereoscopic Co, 


W. §& GILBERT (1836) 
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NOVEMBER 19—THE EARL OF STRADBROKE 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


le there is any truth in the stories that in the “good old days” the 

winters in England were given up to brilliant sunshine lighting 
up streets of spotless snow and glittering frost—as they are certainly 
always represented in pictures—it must have been a much easier and 
pleasanter task to dress well during the winter months. Nowadays, 
what with dense mists and fogs, and generally rain instead of snow, 
one feels more inclined to retire into the cosy depths of a cowl or 
some equally sheltering garment, for it seems a fruitless task to go 
out in clothes worthy of being seen 
when our fellow man or woman is no 
more than a swiftly-passing silhouette 
upon the mist. 


owever, there is always the com- 
forting joy of cosy fire-lit evenings 

and their gaieties, so that the land- 
scape and its accompanying weather is 
of little moment, and the reassuring fact 
that, besides the ever-increasing beauty 
of evening clothes, almost everyone 
looks best by artificial light. So 
much has been written lately of the 
pleasures and beauty of furs this winter 
for outdoor wear that I am going to 
descant upon their loveliness for the 
evening. With the ever-increasing ten- 
dency to dine at restaurants and hotels 
a handsome and distinctive evening 
coat or cloak is a most necessary 
article in our wardrobe, and long may 
dining-out continue while evening 
cloaks remain so fascinating! This 
year the evening coat of fur is almost 
a sine gua non, either wholly of fur 
or with lavish trimming of some fine 


skin. ; 
[2 search of the most original and 
lovely of these attractive garments 
I have just been where I knew my 
most elaborate imaginings were sure to 
be fulfilled—and as I thought, at the 
International Fur Stores. I beheld 
such evening wraps as left nothing to 
be either imagined or desired. For 
once one had the delight of complete 
satisfaction in one’s most exacting 
fancies. The cloak chosen for illus- 
tration on this page, though it is of 
such singular beauty, was only one of 
several quite equal to it that I saw on my 
recent visit. It is built on quite regal 
lines, for though fitting quite trimly to 
the shoulders it falls in luxuriant folds 
and is gracefully trained. It is of 
richest miroir velvet in an exquisite 
shade of Parma violet. The large 
collar and revers and the entire lining 
are of ermine, making it most luxuriously 
warm and soft. Long kilted and 
gathered chiffon ends fall down the 
‘front in a corresponding shade, and 
scattered lightly over the exterior is a 
graceful design of roses and foliage in soft shades of violet chiffon 

and chenille. : 


or those who prefer a coat in the evening I saw two cut on the 
most graceful and becoming lines ; both, indeed, seemed specially 
designed to give height and slimness to the figure. One, which 
was somewhat close-fitting in its extreme straightness of shape, was 
of very delicate écru guipure over ivory-white panne and lined with 
white satin, the guipure being made into a thing of unusual beauty 
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by its fine embroidering of gold thread and delicate lines of chenille. 
Bordering this coat—very deeply at the hem—was a rich trimming 
of marten, the fur round the skirt of the coat being cut in an unusual 
curved manner at the top. There was also a large collar and cuffs 
of the same fur. Another coat was a poem in black and white and 
of graceful length. It was made of ermine, but ermine pure and 
white, without the flecks of black tail one is rather accustomed to 
connect with this fur. The lining was again of white soft satin, but 
the bordering was of fine broadtail in 
graduated width so that the widest part 
was at the peak of the train. The 
original beauty of this coat was greatly 
due to a most lovely trimming of a 
quite natural design of briar roses with 
trailing stems and leaves, these being 
carried out: in black velvet’ touched 
lightly with jet and tiny sequins. It 
was a coat that instantly brought to 
one’s mind the magnificent princesses 
of Ouida’s early novels, 


‘T bough I have not particularly de- 

scribed any of the furs for day 
wear to be seen at the. International 
Fur Stores in Regent Street they 
are there in all the newest and 
most uncommon designs. Particularly 
charming are the great muffs and 
tippets, so like those worn by the pic- 
turesque ladies in the end of the 
eighteenth century, and the furs shown 
this winter are seemingly of more 
variety than ever, though perhaps it is 
only that they are so much better 
made up and blended than before. 
A pretty novelty, too, that is being 
adopted is the use of embroidered and 
stitched white kid as a finish to fur 
coats of various kinds in the shape of 
cuffs, revers, or waistcoats. The only 
difference in the tippets of, to-day from 
those of long ago 
is that they are 
profusely hung with 
tails of whatever skin 
they are made from 
and are sometimes 
also adorned with a 
Napoleonic collar. 


A MAGNIFICENT EVENING CLOAK 


At the International Fur Stores 


Possessed of an evening wrap of the beauty of those I have been 
writing about one would have to spend even more than usual 
attention upon the always pleasant task of choosing the evening 
gown to be worn beneath it. The simplest and most severe of 
supple satin gowns is seen vying with one which is a marvel of lace 
and chiffon, each equally beautiful in its own way and equally 
desirable from the purely fashionable point of view. One thing is 
perhaps being more studied than has been the case for several years, 
that is the graceful possibilities of an exceedingly simple outline, 
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alpze new French model evening gowns are 

indeed most wonderful affairs, and I 
haye just been studying their complications 
and marvelling at the ingenuity of their 
manufacture. A close inspection immediately 
dispels one’s first thought on seeing these new gowns that they 
are dainty, simple affairs, for the elaboration seems to have no 
end, and it is no uncommon thing to find at least ten different 
materials, all closely tucked or worked, making up an apparently 
simple whole. The day of the handworker with the deftest and 
most airy fingers has indeed come, and one almost marvels that 
skilled workwomen are forthcoming 
to so immediately fulfil our demands 
in this direction. Some beautiful 
new models have just been received 
by Messrs. Peter Robinson at their 
Regent Street premises. One of 
these is seen in the accompanying 
illustration and is a perfect type of the 
combined forces of simplicity and 
intricacy. Its main idea is fine Irish 
point lace over soft yellow silk, but a 
deft imaginative mind has turned 
it into a perfect wonder of complica- 
tion. Joining the pieces of lace 
are lines of inch-wide, pale butter- 
coloured ribbon, each ribbon 
feather-stitched to its neighbour, and 
each ribbon lightly studded with 
small yellow sequins. The vest is 
of the tiniest strips of crépe de 
chine herringboned together, while 
about the corsage and skirt are 
motifs of chiffon let in, these being 
of chiffon so minutely tucked that 
they can only be seen on the closest 
inspection, a further and most 
unique decoration being various- 
sized, warm-toned Roman’ pearls, 
each pearl being setinto aperfectly- 
formed little lace rose of the most 
exquisite delicacy, the whole effect’ 
being quite poetical in its pale and 
shimmering tones. 


A ainner gown which I saw at the 

same time was of a more 
stately type and simpler in manu- 
facture, but singularly artistic and a 
most becoming gown. It 
was of very, simple shape 
and. gracefully trained ; the 
under dress was of black 
taffetas, the over dress 
being of fine ring-spotted 
black net, a full 
tuche of which 
decorated the 
hem. The 
original touch 
lay in the de- 
coration; 
round the skirt 
at about the 
knee and curv- 
ing up into a 
slight panel at 
one side was a 
deep band of 
guipure; round 
the guipure was a lovely flowing French ribbon design in black 
velvet, the design here and there forming bows, and from each of the 
bows descended a charming appliqué in shaded velvet representing 
a long cluster of wistaria in its: natural colouring, The idea was a 
charming one and the colour scheme particularly bright.and pleasing. 


Back evening ;gowns are in. ever-increasing request, and Messrs. 

Peter Robinson have, a, number just now. of particular novelty 
and grace ; many of them have such serviceable qualities that they 
would be a most excellent investment apart from their beauty. One 
very soft and picturesque dress is entirely of black crépe de chine, 
the upper part of the skirt being in several slim pieces all finely 
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A NEW PARIS MODEL 


At Messrs. Peter Robinson's 
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herringboned together with thick silk. The 
skirt is very full and flounced below, and has 
at the top. of the flounce a quantity of fine 
rucking and gathering. Another black crépe 
de chine is mounted over white taffetas and 
has insertions of lovely fine black Chantilly lace which shows the 
white through. This would make a most charming dress for 
restaurant wear, being very smart and distinguished but with a 
certain quiet element in it which is so desirable for dining out. Two 
other dresses I cannot refrain from mentioning are a black and a 
white. The white was a simple ball gown of most airy charm. It 
_was of white chiffon made in innu- 
merable soft flounces, each being 
cut into peaks. All round the edge 
of these flounces was an appliqué 
of white tulle in a design of leaves, 
and upon that was an appliqué of. 
a delicate arrangement of tiny 
cherries and their leaves in turquoise 


velvet, A truly dainty gown. 
a[che other was of many materials, 

the upper part of the skirt and 
the low body being in black velvet, 
the skirt from the knee downwards 
being fully flounced and very long. 
These flounces were all in large 
scollops and were of esprit net; on 
each curve was an appliqué of black 
Chantilly lace upon which rested a 
motif of cream lace. Round each 
flounce was a tiny ruche of satin 
ribbon with a line of jet, and 
scattered here and there were round 
appliqués of black velvet feather- 
stitched on with silk. The bodice 
had the same arrangement as a 
decoration to the shoulders and to 
the short elbow sleeves, being 
brightened with some small roses 
of jet and sequins with a beautiful 
spray of shaded red roses as a touch 
of colour. Messrs. Peter Robinson 
are also showing many attractive 
dresses of a less expensive kind, 
and always have many well-cut and 
reliable net, tulle, and soft silk 
evening gowns ready for immediate 
wear. Al] these ready-made. gowns 
are of the most excellent cut and 
of ample fulness round the feet. 


hose .of my readers who desire 
a complete initiation into the 
art of being beautiful should pay a 
visit to Mrs. Adair at 90, New Bond 
Street. From her they can receive 
instruction in physical exercises for 
the improvement of the figure, which 
not only effect this improvement but 
are also most beneficial to the 
general health. Face massage upon 
an entirely new system is employed 
by Mrs. Adair, and that wicked foe 
to beauty, a double chin, she com- 
bats by an excellent little invention 
of her own. This consists of an 
arrangement which holds the chin 
into the position required for beauty ; 
it is ventilated, very soft and 
comfortable to wear, and is most efficacious when used in con- 
junction with massage. Mrs. Adair has many preparations of the 
greatest benefit to the skin, hair, &c. Her Eastern Muscle Deve- 
loping-Oil, Eastern Cream—which is made up by differing formule to 
suit different complexions—and the Eastern Diable Skin Tonic for 
remedying loose and flabby skins and puffiness under the eyes are 
only some among the aids to beauty and health of which she 
possesses the secret. There is absolutely nothing in Mrs. Adair’s 
treatment which can prove hurtful even to the tenderest skins, and 
she makes a special point of carefully studying each of her patients 
before she prescribes for them. I can confidently recommend her 
treatment. 
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Apel poor chronicler of fashions will soon 

have a hard task to know where to 
begin, for every year brings a new influx of 
excellent shops and clever milliners and 
tailors. It used to be said that English 
people were far behind other countries in the arrangement and 
daintiness of their shops, but this has entirely ceased to be the 
case, and pretty windows and interiors are more the rule than the 
exception. It is, indeed, hard to give the palm to any individual 
establishment for the excellence of the display of their goods. But 


A PRETTY GOWN_FOR EGYPT AT. MR. ERNEST’S 


quite among the very best both for artistic arrangement and for the 
charm of the goods displayed are the showrooms of Mr. Ernest of 
Regent Street. He has realised that womankind in pursuit of clothes 
and millinery is as delighted with a comfortable chair anda pretty 
room as she is when there is no more business on foot than talking 
to her friends or reading the latest book. 


o with kindly consideration for our creature comforts Mr. Ernest 
has provided his customers with quaint commodious chairs to 
rest in and pretty quiet rooms, softly lit, in which to see all the new 
and charming fashions he has with so much taste gathered round 
him. And I must mention at the same time that for those whose 
pleasant task is choosing or trying on evening clothes there are 
warm, cosy rooms lit all day by electric light so that the effect of a 
gown by night can be perfectly judged. And the evening gowns to 
be seen under these pleasant conditions are, indeed, worth a visit all to 
themselves, both for their originality and charming taste and refine- 
ment. One of these evening gowns I particularly admired was of soft 
champagne-coloured satin trimmed upon the hips with waving 
downward lines of black Chantilly insertion ; below the hips were three 
large flounces of chiffon, two partially covered with a flounce of lovely 
fine Chantilly lace, and the flounce in the centre having appliqués of 
the lace. The bodice was very becoming and original, the two sides 
being quite odd, one soft draperies of chiffon and lace, the other 
having a small bolero effect made in the champagne satin and inser- 
tion ; one sleeve was of black lace almost to the elbow and edged 
with chiffon frills, the other being short and only of the frills at the 
shoulder. A bright touch of colour was given by a cluster of turquoise 
ribbon fastened into the waist with a gold buckle. 
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Another very handsome and striking gown 
was of princess shape. Made in black 
esprit net it had long lines down the entire 
length of black velvet ribbon, studded 
here and there with black silk daisies, 
with a diamond and dewdrop on each. This was over white 
chiffon with a silk foundation; it possessed pretty little elbow 
sleeves and a cluster of red roses upon the bodice. Mr. Ernest, with 
great thoughtfulness, makes a great speciality of dainty and suitable 
gowns at moderate prices for young girls, especially for the benefit 
of those dressing on a fixed allowance. He is showing some very 
charming dresses with this view ; of chiné silk made in simple rather 
quaint shape with deep belts and fichus they are delightfully bright 
and fresh and most becoming. Another dress of this type which I 
saw on a recent visit was of white esprit net with some fine 
appliqués of sequined lace and numberless small frills on the lower 
part of the skirt dotted with little pink chiffon rosebuds. From the 
left shoulder hung a long tail of rosebuds and pink convolvulus, 
while a pink chiffon sash was gracefully draped down the back. 
©" of the things which every woman wants is a really good 
well-cut black silk skirt. Mr. Ernest has a very handsome 
and useful skirt of this kind which could be worn either in the 
evening or the day. It is of black glacé with fine gatherings round 
the tightly-fitting hips and three full ruches placed well apart edged 
with baby-ribbon velvet. To wear with this are shown some lovely 
tea coats and theatre bodices in black, or black and white, with 
touches of orange or blue. These would be a most useful investment 
for those who are going to spend the winter in the Sunny South, 
VANITY. 


“Vanity” zs only too anxious to help any readers who are 
secking information on dress or house decoration, &c. Short 
replies will be given each week. 

Letters should be written on one side of the paper, and bear 
full name and address as well as pseudonym for publication 
af desired. 


CHARMING FUR COAT IN BEBE, LAMB, AND CHINCHILLA 
AT MR. ERNEST'S 
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GOLFING NOTES. 


By Garden G. Smith. 


@: the missing of short putts there is no 

end. They are the shameful inheri- 
tance of all golfing flesh from the highest to the 
lowest. It is recorded of the present cham- 
pion that he missed no fewer than eight short 
putts in one round at the last championship at 
St. Andrews. Of Old Tom ‘Morris himself, 
perhaps the most experienced player that 
ever lived, his son once said, ‘He wad be a 
gran’ putter if the hole were aye a yaird nearer 
him”; and so notorious was his weakness in 
this respect that some years ago a letter ad- 
dressed simply to “ The misser of short putts, 
Prestwick,” was unhesitatingly delivered by 
the local postman at the patriarch’s door. 


hat invests the last yard of turf with such 
terror it is not very easy to determine. 

The stroke in itself looks, and usually is, the 
easiest in all the game, and it is this that 
adds to the bitterness of failure. “I 
could do it with my eyes shut” is the 
common cry of those who have failed 
to do it with their eyes open, and in 
the absence of obvious physical causes 
the phenomenon has come to be re- 
garded by the profane and superstitious 
as of occult and even diabolical origin. 
Bue a golfing M.D., Dr. Eddowes, 
has come forward with a theory 

that has at least the merit of novelty, 
while it will undoubtedly save the self- 
respect of many pusillanimous and 
incompetent putters. Put shortly, Dr. 
Eddowes’s theory is that short putts are 
missed because of the operation of the 
“blin | spot,” a well-known optical phe- 
nomenon, due to the unequal powers 
of vis:on possessed by the two eyes. 
He says that the average’? person en- 
gaged at the average short putt is apt 
to try to cover. both the ball and the 
hole in one coup d’@il, and ‘that when 
this is done the relative positions of 
the ball and the hole are not correctly 
recorded by the vision. This may 
well be, but it is the established practice 
of good players both at golf and bil- 
liards to avoid any such splitting of 


the vision. 
yak man who plays a losing hazard, 
like the man who plays a putt, 
after he has made up his mind about 
the shot, concentrates his vision and 
his energy on the ball he has to strike 
vith his cue or club alone.~ He feels and 
eee but does not actually see the goal; all 
he knows is that if he hits his ball in a 
particular manner it will arrive there. 


Woe: therefore, Dr. Eddowes will doubt- 

less cause those misguided persons 
who try to see two things at once to mend 
their ways, it is without comfort or consola- 
tion for those who playing sanely and 
scientifically still miss their short putts. It is 
to be feared thutthe motes and beams in the 
golfer’s eye are pathological rather than ma- 
terial. The eye sees truly enough but fails to 
transmit its message to the hand. The tor- 
tu:us mind distrusts the eye’s record and, 
essiying to correct or supplement it, betrays it. 


apehe exhibition professional match, which is 
now so common, is of comparatively 


recent origin. A club which is opening a 


new course, or one which desires: to bring its 
advantages to the notice of golfers, or is 
actuated by the pure desire to see good play 
and encourage sport, subscribes £25 or £30 and 
invites two first-class professionals to play a 
game over its course. The winner usually gets 
two-thirds and the loser one-third of the purse. 


Havre witnessed a great many of these 
exhibition matches we confess that 
they appear to lack something of interest. 
We have come to the conclusion that their 
dulness is due to the fact that neither player 
is really playing on his mettle. We do not 
suggest that the players do not try. To our 
certain knowledge they do try on every 
occasion, but it is impossible that any player 
can play with the same concentration and 
the same intention in such a game as he 
would in an old-fashioned challenge match, 


Elliott & Fry 


SIR EDWARD SASSOON, BART. 
The new captain of the Hythe Golf Club 


e think it is a pity, both from the 
player’s and the spectator’s point of 
view, that the challenge match is now so 
seldom heard of. One gets a little tired of 
seeing Braid, Vardon, and Taylor merely 
playing for a fee, and one m‘sses the extra 
stimulus and excitement which a set match 
for a money stake undoubtedly possesses. 


AX: point of some interest that has recently 

been discussed in the pages of Golf 
Illustrated is whether a player in a tourna- 
ment is entitled to a hole which he has won 
by a breach of rule, said breach of rule being 


either condoned or ignored by his opponent. - 


In a private match there can be no question 
that if the players mutually agree they can 
play their game under any code of rules or 
morals that they please ; the matter concerns 
themselves alone. But in a _ tournament, 
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except in the final, the question of who wins 


each heat is not a matter which concerns 
each individual couple alone, since each 
match has’ an important bearing on the 
ultimate result. It is, therefore, possible to 
argue that in order to arrive at a true result 
each heat must be played in strict accordance 
with the recognised rules and practice of the 
game, and that players in the individual heats 
are not justified in accepting or conceding 
any departure from them as is often done in 
private matches. The fact that a player 
often scratches, giving his opponent a walk 
over, does not appear to vitiate the above 
principle. Scratching is presumably un- 
avoidable, but we do not think, for example, 
that two players drawn against each other in 
the amateur championship who propose to 
decide their heat by tossing would be allowed 
to do so. 


We are promised a book on golf by 
J. H. Taylor, the well-known 
professional to the Mid-Surrey Golf 
Club. Besides being a triple-crowned 
open champion Taylor has already 
given many proofs of great gifts of 
literary expression, so that his golf 
book is already assured of a wide and 
appreciative circle of readers. 


ir Edward Sassoon, Bart., is the 
newly - elected captain of the 
Hythe Golf Club. Sir Edward is a 
keen golfer and he showed his interest 
in the welfare of the Hythe club by 
coming specially from Paris to preside 
at the club dinner, which was held at 
the West Cliff Hotel, Folkestone, last 
week. Responding to the toast of the 
club Sir Edward Sassoon made a 
charming speech, and in the course of 
the evening he stated that, from sourc:s 
which he had the best reasons for 
accepting as authoritative, the current 
reports as to the unsatisfactory state of 
the King’s health were entirely without 
foundation. The Hythe Golf Club is 
in a flourishing condition. 


great many golf clubs are at 

present tackling the problem of 
grass growing. It is only withn the 
last few years that it has been found 
necessary to assist the ordinary pro- 
cesses of nature, but now, owing to the 
enormous increase of play and the 
prolonged droughts that have become 
climatic, even seaside courses require a deal 
of attention if good golf is to be enjoyed. 
Bene problem is a complex one. Various 

manures have been tried, but they en- 
courage weeds and worms. Worm-killers 
there are in plenty, but thev are bad for the 
grass, and what is good for one course is bad 
for another. Even the vz rious putting greens 
on a course require different treatment, and 
there is no end to the costly experiments which 
conscientious green committees have to face. 
The only plan is to have a capable ground 
man and let him work out the green’s require- 
ments for himself. It is only by experience 
and knowledge of a green and its growing 
capabilities that advance can be made. The 
new American ball is having a mixed reception. 
Players are divided about its flying powers, 
while its durability is more than questioned, 


